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| SENT BY RETURN MAIL. > 
D/P? yf ss | The book contains 328 pages, is bound in handsome cloth, with gx P 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY | letters and design; it is printed on best book-paper, and illustrated wi > 
over 100 beautiful original half-tone pictures, taken by Dr. Miller himse!/ 
GEORGE W. YORK & COMPANY | 9 {eis unique in this regara. 
: F The first few pages of the new book are devoted to an interesting 
144 & 146 E, Erie St., Chicago, Ill. biographical sketch of Dr. Miller, telling how he happened to get int , 
Entered at the Post-Office at Chicagoas Second- | bee-keeping. Seventeen years ago he wrote a small book, called ‘“‘A Year 
Class Mail-Matter. Among the Bees,’’ but that little vork has been out of print for a numbe: ' 
ee ee of years. While some of the matter used in the former book is found in > 
EDITOR, the new one, it all reads like a good new story of successful bee-keep- 
GSHORGEH VW. YORE. ing by one of the masters, and shows in minutest detail just how Dr. Mil- > 
DEPT. EDITORS, ler does things with bees. » 
DrR.C.C.MILLER, E.E.Hasty, EMMA M.WILSON | HOW TO GET A COPY OF DR. MILLER’S 7 
a | “FORTY YEARS 9 
IMPORTANT NOTICES. | R AMONG THE BEES. ‘ 
: The price of this new book is $1.00, post-paid; or, if taken with the 
T ~ > 8 JO | PS 4 . 
ie 81.000 yeur, in the United Beaten, One: WEEKLY American Bee Journal for one year, BoTH will be sent for $1.75. > 
ada, and Mexico; all other countries in the Or, any present regular subscriber to the American Bee Journal , 
Postal Union, 50 cents a year extra for post- whose subscription is paid in advance, can have a copy of Dr. Miller’s new 
age. Sample copy freo. | book free as a premium for sending us Two New Subscribers to the Bee > 
The Wrapper-Label Date of this paper Journal for one year with $2.00. This is a magnificent offer, and should 7 
indicates the end of the month to which be taken advantage of at once. For many of our readers it is not only an 
your subscription is paid. For instance, easy way to earn a copy of the book, but at the same time they will be > 
**dec03”’ on your label shows that it is 


| 
. cord helping to extend the subscription list of the old American Bee Journal, 
eae the end of ane OS a | and thus aiding also in spreading the best kind of apicultural information 
erg then epettethenapiee her among those who would be successful bee-keepers. 
s° * | 
tion, but change the date on your wrapper- | Address all orders to 


lubel, which shows you that the money has | GEORGE Ww YORK & CO 
been received and credited. . ’ 


Advertising Rates will be given upon ap- | 144 & 146 E. Erie Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
plication. | s 
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We have arranged with several of the best queen-breeders to supply us during 1903 with The Very Best Untested 
Italian Queens that they can possibly rear—well worth $1.00 each. We want every one of our present regular subscribers 
to have at least one of these Queens. And we propose to make it easy for you to get one or more of them. 


A QUEEN FREE FOR SENDING ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER. 


In the first place, you must be a regular subscriber to the American Bee Journal, and your own subscription mu s 
be paid at least 3 months in advance. [If it is not already paid up, you can send in the necessary amount to make it s0 
when you order one of these fine Queens. 


Send us $1.00 and the name (not your own) and address of One NEW subscriber for the American Bee Journal, ané 


we will mail you one of the Queens free as 4 premium. 

Now, go out among your bee-keeping neighbors and friends and invite them to subscribe for the old American Bee 
Journal. If you want some to show as samples, we will mail you, for the asking, as many copies of the American 
Bee Journal as you can use. 

Should there be no other bee-keepers near you, and you desire one of these fine Queens any way, send us $1.50 and 
we will credit your subscription for one year and also mail you a Queen. Of course, it is understood that the amount sent 
will pay your subscription at least one year in advance of the present time. So, if your subscription is in arrears, be sure 
to send enough more than the $1.50 to pay all that is past due also. 

We prefer to use all of these Queens as premiums for getting new subscribers. But if any one wishes to purchase 
them aside from the Bee Journal subscription, the prices are as follows: 
One Queen, 75c.; 3 Queens, $2.10; 6 Queens for $4.00. 

We are filling orders almost by return mail. 
Now for the new subscribers that you will send us—and then the 
Queens that we will send you! Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 144-146 E. ERIE ST.,CHICAGO, ILL. 


tae 40 Tested Italian Queens at $1.00 each, as long as they last. Order quick. 
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to drop it into the comb-basket of the extractor, hooking the two 
wires over the outer edge. Then the sectious can be put on this tin 
shelf, one at a time, after uncapping them, and the honey thrown out. 
It would be well to have atin shelf for each comb-basket of the 
extractor. Years ago, we believe these tin shelves (as we call them) 
were furnished with the extractors. At least that is where we got the 
oo | idea. Wedo not claim any originality in the matter, but know it 
Don’t Let Your Colonies Starve.—The colonies that have | Will work. 
given the largest amount of surplus may be the ones that have the a 
smallest amount of honey for winter. To be sure, they may have an A Severe Case of Stinging 1s reported in Praktischer Weg- 
abundance, but the very fact that they have done so well in the supers weiser. In an ungarded momenta child of 18 months wandered into 
suggests that they have put all above, and if they have kept the brood- the apiary. Attracted by her cries, her father found her with her face, 
chamber filled with brood till late, they are the very ones that may | ©8TS neck, head, and hands covered with stings. In greatest haste he 
starve. After doing such good work for you in surplus, it would be removed the stings, put thechild in a bath-tub filled with cold water, 
too bad to let them starve, wouldn’t it? | and continuously, for half an hour, poured upon her cold water from 
| the well. After the bath the st ung parts were bathed with vinegar. 
Select Your Colonies to Breed Froui.—No, it isn’t the Then the mother put the child in bed, and warmed the shivering body 
wrong asa (Ge eenniae Gente tha teather tor eit oinn The oa with the heat of her own body. : Sleep soon ensued, and when the 
formance of each colony is more fresh in your mind now than it will | oo begat ; spat ge ap seg ps aa Se eee 
be next spring. If a esilar your bees, there ts come danger that | swelling, and no evil after-effects from the intense cold of the bath. 
they will be all ia sie ‘cin thes Gent anatog win ees hueer witel It would not be difficult to try the same cure in less severe capes- - 
is which. If you are wise, however, each hive will be numbered, and | 1s ae gta oe of cold water followed by the application of 
2 : ° ’ | vinegar. Possibly it would not always work so well. 
you will have kept an exact account of the performance of each col- : 
ony, making it not so very hard to decide which colony, all things wale “=. 
considered, is the one that you want to rear queens from next year. | ** The Queen-Bee and the Palace She Should Occupy ” 
| is the title of a work of 75 pages, written by T. K. Massie, the said 
Select Your Drone-Breeders.—That may sound like strange see” ae ee ree a ane guireen by me autier. 
advice to some whose chief thought with regard to drones has been sels nap <p cagae nena laghacmy ago? — groan an cs ro 
the thought of entire suppression. To be sure, it is a good thing to | yiate te Meee. 1t has age pone princignen) Gn nore Chpeetionete 
discourage the production of a lot of useless consumers, but it may be | puneares, than any other. be “ % meme rand a aaiatiatieaiogs sm. 
well to suggest to you, oh, inexperienced beginner, that not a// drones j Seeman greatest ner-cnving te "4 eee be : . 
are useless consumers. A few are absolutely necessary, if you are to | At the outset the author declares himeelf in opposition to having 
continue in the bee-business, and it is of highest importance that these | ayers avi ey _ ae a — oe ae 
be of the best stock. So, besides selecting the best colony from which =e = as ayes ss enepaes ae “cases.” ” 
to breed your queens, select one or more ‘other colonies in which you Semarang Se wach ta —— — oer ene SS Ses 
will encourage the rearing of a considerable number of drones. Now topics. The remainder of the work is devoted, in most part, to in- 
is the time to make such selection. struction in bee-keeping, as practiced by the author with his hive. 
Those who use ‘‘ Massie’s Twentieth Century Combined Ideal Bee- 
Hive ’’ should secure this book. 
Foul Brood at the Chicago Convention.—There appears 
in a German bee-journal the statement that at a bee-convention held iri? 7 
a Chicago foul brood was much discussed, the sentiment prevailing Screens for Apiaries.—Those who wish to keep bees in towns 
that fire was the only safe remedy, one bee-keeper asserting that out | OF Cities have a problem to meet that does not concern the man whose 
of 667 infected colonies he had saved only three. | bees can be located at safe distances from any highway. Ualess spe- 
Our good German friends may be assured there is some mistake. | Cia! precautions are taken, the bee-keeper with only a small city lot, 
\lthough fire might be the advisable thing where only one or two | and with neighbors close about him on all sides, is pretty sure to get 
olonies were diseased, no one would advise it where a considerable | ito trouble on account of an occasional sting inflicted upon a passer- 
number of colonies were attacked. Thousands of colonies have been | by. A board fence, 7 or 8 feet high, will put the flight of the bees 
iccessfully treated without resorting to such heroic measures as | ®bove the danger-line. Such a fence, however, is not a very sightly 
urning. | affair. Mr. Wm. Duncan has solved the problem by means of a living 
screen 
An Extractor for Extracting Sections has often been It is not a very difficult matter to establish such ascreen. For its 
uired for. So far as we know there is no special machine made for | basis a fence of poultry-netting; then vines to cover the netting, and 
bat purpose. But for a few cents any of the common honey-extract- your screen may be made a thing of beauty. Among the vines that 
rs can be fixed to extract honey from sections. Here is one way to | may be used for immediate effect may be mentioned, morning-glory, 
1b; | nasturtium, wild cucumber, Madeira-vine, hop-vine, ete. At the same le 
Go to any tinner, and have him make a tin shelf. say 11¢ inches time, if desired, there are other vines that can be started for a more ra 
de and 6 inches long. Then havea wire hook about 6 inches long | permanent effect, such as grape-vine, Virginia creeper, or American TB 
tened to the center of each end of thetin shelf, so as to 


be able | ivy, etc. , 
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Miscellaneous Items 





Mr. A. P. Raveut, of Lake Co., Ill., called on us Sept. 16, and 
reported the best season he has ever known. He started with 4 colo- 
nies last spring, increased to 10, besides losing one prime swarm, and 
had taken off 640 pounds of the finest white clover comb honey, which 
likely would be increased to 700 pounds by the end of the season. He 
was mostly smiles when we saw him. 

TYLER Bros. (three of them) recently shipped to Paris, France, 
two car-loads of fine alfalfa honey in 60-pound cans, from their 
Nevada apiaries. The price received for the honey was 5\¢ centsa 
pound, f. o. b. starting point. This is $110 a ton, or $2640 for the two 
ears. America can easily help to sweeten the people across the seas. 
And when they once get a taste of that delicious alfalfa honey, they 
will want more of it. At least that is the way it works with this 
pencil-shover. 


THe ApIARY OF F. L. YOUNGMAN appears on the first page this 
week. I[t is located in an orchard, and consists of 120 colonies, all in 
the Hilton chaff hives, which, he thinks, is an ideal hive for a cold 
country. In fact, Mr. Youngman thinks they are better for the bees 
in the summer, as the chaff walls keep the hot sun from the brood- 
nest, thereby letting the bees work during the hot part of the day, 
instead of hanging on the outside, as they do on a single-walled hive. 

Mr. Youngman used, for the first this year, the plain section and 
fence, and found them the finest thing in the shape of honey sections 
he had ever used. He says they are more easily cleaned, give the 
bees better access through the super, and make, when filled, a clean 
and neat looking piece of honey. 

The honey-flow, in his locality, was better this season than it had 
been for years. The raspberries, white clover, basswood, buckwheat, 
and fall flowers gave a long honey-fiow, and made the bee-keeping 
business one of profit as well as pleasure for him. 


THE GRAND CANYON of the Colorado River, in Arizona, 65 miles 
north of Williams, we had been told, is a wonderful sight. In last 
week’s issue we had just arrived at Williams, and were about to start 
on the side-trip to see the biggest hole in the ground, we suppose, 
there is anywhere in the world. 

At Williams, Mr. 8. W. Barnes, the genial Traveling Freight and 
Passenger Agent of the Santa Fe railroad, got aboard. It was his duty 
to answer questions and make everybody feel happy. He seemed to 
enjoy his work. At least he didn’t act as if it disagreed with him. Of 
course, he knew everybody and everything all around the Grand Can- 
yon. So he was a handy man to have on board. He talkedasif he 
thought the Santa Fe was the greatest railroad going through the 
greatest part of the country in all the world. And Grand Canyon— 
well, that would have to be seen in order to be appreciated ! 

It was nearly 7 p.m. when we arrived at the Grand Canyon, early 
enough to get a good view of it before dark. We all walked up to its 
edge, or rim, and—looked. Well, there is no doubt about its being a 
big hole. It is wonderful. There is no use in any one trying to 
describe the Grand Canyon of the Colorado. One might as well 
attempt to tell all about the Rocky Mountains, or all about the United 
States, or all about bee-keeping, or any other impossible thing. 

We were told that the Canyon, at that particular point, is 13%4 
miles wide, and about one mile deep. But it didn’t seem so. Some 
of us just knew it couldn’t be posiible. But it wouldn’t do to get too 
contradictive, or one might get pushed off the edge of that almost 
bottomless pit, and then it would be good-bye forever. 

It was Saturday night. And no barber-shop within 65 miles. 
What were the rough-bearded ones to do?’ Noshave since the Wednes- 
day before, when leaving Chicago. We were about to give up the 
idea of shaving, and thus be more in accord with the wild and dreary 
place in which we were stopping, when we were informed that the 
two city young men who had started out with the bee-keepers’ car 
were barbers, and had their tools with them. One end of the tourist 
car was soon transformed into a barber-shop, and the car seats used 
as barbers’ chairs. While one young man lathered the stubby faces, 
the other did the ‘‘seraping,’’ and soon all were smoothly shayen— 
at 25 cents each! 





The young barbers made so much that they decided to 
next forenoon instead of waiting until Monday. So that was 
we saw of our “ jolly barber boys.”’ 

It was arranged amongst us to hold a religious service in 
parlor on Sunday morning, at 6:15 o’clock, where there we: 
supply of comfortable chairs and a first-class piano. We ha 
with us a couple song books, as well as some other special mu M 
and Mrs. Tallady had also brought a Sunday-school singir 
Familiar songs were selected, so that few books were neede 
York played the piano, and her smaller half managed the prog 

After singing one or two inspiring songs, Dr. Miller was ca 
to read the scriptures and offer prayer. Then another song 
which A. I. Root acted as preacher and talked to those pres 
‘*Tn all thy ways acknowledge Him, and He shall direct thy 
He didn’t talk long,so no one went to sleep. It was 
helpful discourse, and made all feel better to start the day i: 
delightful way. Aftera duet by the pianist and program ma: 
and also a hymn by the *‘ congregation,’ N. E. France closed 
vice with prayer 

Then all went to breakfast. 

But after breakfast, what was to be done? Dr. Miller and th 
women-folks evidently decided to take things easy, and rest. But My 
Root was as uneasy as a catin a strange garret. He wanted tog 
down the trailinto the Canyon. And yet he couldn’t quite think jt 
in exact accord with the command, ‘‘ Remember the Sabbath day t 
keep it holy.’’ But the more he thought about it the more he felt he 
ought to walk down into that Canyon, even if it was Sunday. Others 
were going, some on horseback, or muleback, and some a-foot. It was 
too much. He simply must get down into that Canyon, and also be 
first to ‘‘ get there.’’ It seemed too bad, after coming so far 
spending so much good money! to reach only the rim of it, woul 
do atall. 

So off he started—down the trail—the liveliest boy of all. Ir 
fact, he led the party that walked. Among them were the writer 
Tallady, Schneider, Moe, and Woods. And Mr. Hyde rode a horse, at 
$4.00 for the round trip. 

We wish we could tell our readers all about that trail or single-fil; 
path that zigzags down the Canyon. Just imagine walking down the 
edge of an almost straight-up-and-down hill for about four or five 
miles, in a dusty, much-traveled path, and you can have a little idea 
of what it meant. It took about two hours to reach the table-land 
low, which was still 1500 feet above the waters of the Colorado River 
We all went only to the rocky bank of the river, which was 1000 feet 
almost directly above the water, which looked about a rod wide below 
when, in reality, it was 500 feet! The water is muddy, and rushes 
along at a rapid rate. 

About a 20-minute walk back from the place where we saw th 
river running through the deep gorge, are nine white tents, wher 
people can remain all night if they wish. From the top of the Can; 
all of these tents together look about the size of two ordinary hand 
kerchiefs. One can also get a meal here if he so desires. Several! « 
us did so, after taking a short nap. And then came the walk ar 
climb back to the hotel at the top of the Canyon. It still makes us 
tired to think of it. It was a sultry Sunday afternoon. And dow 
in that old hole—oh, how hot it was! Nota breath of air! Ar 
climb several miles on a criss-cross, dusty, narrow mule-path—do 3 
wonder that the effort was almost too much for some of us—espe: 
for those who had been used to sitting at an office-desk? Sey 
times we thought we would have to stop, and send for a horse or 1 
to take us up and out. Mr. Root, as well as several of the others 
the party, were also winded pretty badly. But Mr. Woods and 
writer pushed on, resting often, and finally got so far ahead « 
others that we feared possibly Mr. Root had given out, or else : 
one else. We feared so much for Mr. Root that when we did fir 
reach the hotel we ordered a guide and horse to go and meet him’ 
once. They did so, and soon came up with him and the rest of 
party. (But Mr. Root said afterward that he could have made 
trip all right without the aid of the horse.) 

It would be utterly impossible for us to describe adequate! 
Grand Canyon, In fact, so far as we know no one has been equ 
that task. Butina book called ‘*‘ The Titan of Chasms,”’ the a 
has this to say: 


ar 
} 
i 


‘ Stolid, indeed, is he who can front the awful scene and vi 
unearthly splendor of color and form without quaking knee or tr 
lous breath. An inferno, swathed in soft celestial fires: a w 
chaotic under-world just emptied of primeval floods and waiting 
new creative word; eluding all sense of perspective or dimension 
stretching the faculty of measurement, overlapping the confin 
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e apprehension, a boding, terrible thing, unflinchingly real, yet 

alasa dream. he beholder is at first unimpressed by any 

he is overwhelmed by the ensemble of a stupendous panorama, 
isand square miles in extent, that lies wholly beneath the eye, as 
tood upon a mountain peak instead of the level brink of a fear- 

ism in the plateau, whose opposite shore is 13 miles away. A 

nth of huge architectural forms, endlessly varied in design, 

i with ornamental devices, festooned with lace-like webs formed 

s form the upper cliffs, and painted with every color known to 
ette in pure transparent tones of marvelous delicacy. Never 
‘ture more harmonious, never flower more exquisitely beautiful. 
es instant communication of all that architecture and painting 
isic for a thousand years have gropingly strived to express. It 
oul of Michael Angelo and of Beethoven. 
\ canyon, truly, but not after the accepted type. An intricate 
of canyons, rather, each subordinate to the river channel in the 
which, in turn, is subordinate to the whole effect. That river 

1, the profoundest depth, and actually more than 6000 feet be- 

e point of view, is in seeming a rather insignificant trench, 

ing the eye more by reason of its somber tone and mysterious 

stion than by an appreciable characteristic of a chasm. It is per- 
ve miles distant in a straight line, and its uppermost rims are 
1000 feet beneath the observer, whose measuring capacity is 

ly inadequate to the demand made by such magnitudes. One 
not believe the distance to be more than a mile, as the crow flies, 

e descending the wall or attempting some other form of actual 

irement. 

Mere brain knowledge counts for little against the illusion un- 
which the organ of vision is here doomed to labor. Yonder cliff, 
ening from white to gray, yellow, and brown as your glanve 
ends, is taller than the Washington Monument. The Auditorium 

Chicago would not cover one-half its perpendicular span. Yet it 
s not greatly impress you. You idly tossa pebble toward it, and 
e surprised to note how far the missile falls short. By and by you 
earn that it isa good Lalf mile distant, and when you go down 
e trail you will gain an abiding sense of its real proportions. Yet, 
elatively, it is an unimportant detail of the scene. Were Vulcan to 
t bodily into the chasm directly beneath your feet, it would pass 
for a bowlder, if, indeed, it were discoverable to the unaided eye. 

‘ Yet the immediate chasm itself is only the first step of a long 
errace that leads down to the innermost gorge and the river. Rolla 
eavy stone to the rim and let it go. It falls sheer the height of a 
hurch or an Eiffel Tower, according to the point selected for such 
vastime, and explodes like a bomb on a projecting ledge. If, happily, 
uny considerable fragments remain, they bound onward like elastic 
alls, leaping in wild parabola from point to point, snapping trees like 
straws; bursting, crashing, thundering down the declivities until they 
nake a last plunge over the brink of a void; and then there comes 
anguidly up the cliff sides a faint, distant roar, and your boulder that 
had withstood the buffets of centuries lies scattered as wide as 
Wycliffe’s ashes, although the final frangment has lodged only a little 
way, so to speak, below the rim. Such performances are frequently 
given in these amphitheaters without human aid, by the mere under- 
mining of the rim, or perhaps it is here that Sisyphus rehearses his 
inending task. Often in the silence of night some tremendous frag- 
ment has been heard crashing from terrace to terrace with shocks like 
thunder-peal. 

<j The spectacle is so symmetrical, and so completely excludes the 
outside world and its accustomed standards, it is with difficulty one 
can acquire any notion of its immensity. Were it half as deep, half 
as broad, it would be no less bewildering, so utterly does it baffle 
human grasp.”’ 

Well, we had seen the Grand Canyon. 

Oh, how our legs ached! 
could searcely walk. 


And we will never forget 
Why, for several days afterward we 
We preferred to sit down and take it easy. 
Even after getting to Los Angeles we could scarcely go up and down 
stairs. Mr. Root didn’t complain any, but we knew from the way he 
walked—sort of softly like, as if fearing to step on a nest of eggs—he 
nust be pretty stiff and sore. 

It had been announced that in the evening there wou:d be a praise 
service in the hotel parlor. So at about 7:30 a number gathered again 
and sang foran hour. And so closed a Sunday at the Grand Canyon. 

But, hold on! it wasn’t closed, either, for it was reported that one 
‘f our bee-keepers was missing! Think of it! He might have fallen 
ver the precipice into the Canyon! 

It was Mr. Kluck. Some one had seen him start down the trail at 

p.m. It was now 9 o’clock, and no Mr. Kluck could be found. Mrs. 

ick Was worrying about him greatly in the car. So we and some 

ers began to consider starting a searching party down the Canyon. 

By the way, there is a private telephone that connects with the 

ts down in the Canyon below. But after much vigorous ringing it 

s impossible to raise any one at the lower end, so we could not in- 
aire whether or. not Mr. Kluck had been there. 

But in a little while who should come stomping in but Mr. Kluck 
himself? He had walked down to the tents and back since 5 o’clock! 
iust have been a very dangerous trip after dark. 

We felt quite certain Mrs. Kluck would. settle the matter with her 
iscovered partner justas soon as she founda suitable time and 
ce. He will hardly runaway again—not soon. He seemed quite 
ng to sit very still all the next day, evidently meditating—and 





ng his tired legs. 


It was during a meal at the Grand Canyon hotel that Mr. Root 
turned to a young lady boarder, who had just seated} herself beside 
him at the table, and said, ‘‘ Can I have some pudding?’’ He evidently 
was in deep meditation, and thought it was a waitress who had just 
come his way. The young lady didn’t get him any pudding! 

During both nights at the Canyon we were awakened by the most 
unearthly sharp cries, or barks, we had ever heard. We at first 
thought it might be Indians, but discovered later that it was a bunch 
of coyotes holding a midnight ‘‘ convention.’’ Evidently one of their 
number was trying to introduce some amendments to the Constitution, 
and the rest of the crowd objected, and all spoke at once! We don’t 
say that was really thecause of their trouble, but surely there was 
trouble, if we might judge from the coyotie sounds that pierced the 
midnight air. 

On Monday morning, at 9:15, the car started back to Williams, 


arriving there about noon. Next week we will go on to Los Angeles. 








Report of the Proceedings of the 34th Annual 
Meeting of the National Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, Held at Los Angeles, 

Calif., Aug. 18, 19 and 20, 

1903. 


(Continued from page 598.) 
Mr. J. A. Reed then spoke as follows, on 


THE CITRUS FRUIT EXCHANGE—ITS WORK AND 
METHODS. 


I will say, to begin with, that the citrus fruit industry 
dates back quite a number of years in Southern California. 
Some 12 or 15 years ago, when I first commenced to know 
something about this industry, there were, comparatively 
speaking, few oranges shipped from Southern California. 
The men who owned oranges in those days had little diffi- 
culty in selling them. It was the custom then to go out and 
examine a man’s orchard, see about how many oranges he 
had, and then make him a lump offer for his orchard. There 
were a good many buyers in the field; they had money, and 
it was a speculative business. That was by the commission 
men, and these men paid them good returns. 

It was not difficult at all to sell oranges in those days, 
because there were a good many buyers in the field, they 
were competing against each other, and there were, com- 
paratively speaking, very few oranges. The demand was 
more than the supply. But on account of the prices they 
received for their oranges, there was no inducement for 
men who came here with money to set out orange groves. 

In a few years, from shipping a few thousand cars, we 
had anywhere from 15,000 to 16,000, and after a few years 
we had 26,000 car-loads shipped out of Southern California. 
When the oranges beganto increase, we found that the 
buyers were not nearly so anxious to buy. One reason was, 
that they could not make as good profits as they had been 
doing ; another reason, they said, was that the orange grow- 
ers were like all other growers all over the United States 
they were not business men, were not capable of handling 
their own business. All they could do would be to organize 
to look after their products in the Hast. 

There was an organization formed, the object of which 
was to do away with competition from the buyers, and they 
laid out certain districts, simply took and handled the fruit 
for us, and made the grower as good returns as their con- 
science would allow them. Several years ago, the more 
oranges they grew the poorer the grower became at the end 
of the season. On man, of whom I can tell you, had a good 
crop, 12 car-loads, and when he got through the first year’s 
business he owed the firm $1800 for the privilege of growing 
and shipping. ‘This is one instance. 


In order to assert their rights, and get something for 
their labor, they realized they must organize, that they 
must get together, and co-oper-te, and the only way to co- 
operate was to get every grower who would join in with the 
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co-operation, and the question came up, How best to or- 
ganize? In producing honey, Ido not suppose there are 
near the difficulties that there are in the orange business, 
for this reason: All over Southern California we have dif- 
ferent climates, different soils, and it does not make any 
difference where you go, which one of these localities, that 
was the one which was producing the des¢ oranges that 
could be grown. A man would say, ‘‘Iam not going to 
pool my fruit with any man down below Los Angeles, 
where they produce dirty, cheap trash.’’ Another said, ‘‘ I 
am not going to come in, for I have the finest fruit grown.”’ 
Another said, ‘‘ We have no black scale, our fruit don’t need 
washing, don’t need any cleaning.’’ We found the best way 
to do was to organize them into localities, let each locality 
have its own organization, and let each organization be 
composed of the growers. 

A great many organized on the basis of acreage, claim- 
ing thata man who had 100 acres had more right to say 
what the association should be than a man that had 10 
acres. There were a number of the different local associa- 
tions organized on the basis of acreage, and others on the 
number of boxes produced ; it did not make much difference 
how they organized, so that they got together and organized 
and co-operated. The difficulties that came up were these: 


‘** Why, you have got nobody connected with your organi- 
zation that knows anything about selling fruit.”” But we 
did have men here who had business training, business 
sense, and they got together and said to the orange growers 
of Southern California, ‘‘ We certainly have men who have 
business ability, and being orange growers they certainly 
can manage and run our business for us.”’ 

A great many said, ‘‘It never will succeed, because we 
did not go out and employ the so-called commission man, 
who had for years run this business, and get them torun it.’’ 
But we said, ‘‘No; it was right that the orange growers 
should be the men to manage their own business.”’ 


We started with organizations in different places. 
There were many sections that did not organize. Many 
said we will just lay back and take advantage of these fel- 
lows who are going to do so many wonderful things; we 
will sell our fruit, and let them hold theirs, and see who is 
the loser. So, no completed organization was effected, and 
we thought best to dothis: Make an organization in each 
locality ; let that organization look after the local part of 
the work; let it be composed of the growers that are 
directly interested there. And that was done. 

Local organizations came together and incorporated, 
and after they incorporated one said, ‘‘It is pretty hard to 
transact business.’’ So we found it best to have the local 
organization responsible for the material which it bought, 
and also responsible to its individual growers (members). 
Then we found these organizations had to be bunched to- 
gether in district exchanges. Each county was entitled to 
one. Wherever there was a large enough acreage in the 
county we allowed twoor threein the county. A number 
of these local exchanges said: ‘*‘ We must have a head to 
us.’’ Therefore they got together and selected one man 
from each one of them, and they elected one member a 
director in the Southern California Fruit Exchange. They 
got together, that is, and elected one man to represent that 
locality at the Exchange. Then the exchanges got together, 
and from their number, the directors selecting one to the 
Southern California Fruit Exchange. This was called the 
head of the institution, and that was made up of six differ- 
ent exchanges, comprising citrus fields from Taylor County 
on the north as far as San Diego County on the south, in- 
cluding Santa Barbara, Ventura, and all the different coun- 
ties within that district. 

We adopted a method that had been in vogue among 
the commission sellers, seeing that the only way to sell was 
to sellin the manner in which they sold heretofore. We 
followed them for a year, but found thatit was not the 
thing todo. We then sold our oranges on what was called 
the f. o. b. plan, but we found that did not work success- 
fully in the interests of the grower; therefore we aban- 
doned that, and adopted a new plan and called it selling the 
fruit delivered. We ship our fruit, and have for some six 
years under that plan. The plan is this: 

We get the local organization to say how many car-loads 
of fruit, when the fruit is ready to go, and when they want 
toshipit. The different localities vary in that, and we have 
to work and protect as faras possible each locality. The 
local association employs the labor that is necessary to put 
the fruit on board the cars. They then turn around and 
deliver the fruit to the local exchange, and the local ex- 
change bills it to the Southern California Fruit Exchange, 
and they employ an agent in the East, and they look after 





the general part of the selling. That makes the selling of 
it no difficulty, if it is all under one head. We found 
the only way we could do, instead of hiring men in the 
that were directly interested in the sale, was to hire mey 
that were competent salesmen, pay them good salaries, put 
them under bond, and allow them to sell the fruit to the 
highest market price as fast as it was shipped tothem. Ang 
we have been successful. ForIsay to you that there is no 
organization in the world composed of producers that has 
the reputation for doing anything like what the Southern 
California Fruit Exchange has done. 


Not counting this year, but five years previous to this 
year, we tranacted a business of $25,000,000, and our finan- 
cial losses were less than of 1 percent—something. If you 
will ask your bankers East, or any place, to give youa 
record of anything of the kind, they can give you nothing, 
because it is a wonderful record. 


The California Fruit Exchange is made up of producers 
that have been successful. There were always some grow- 
ers that would not unite with the Southern California Fruit 
Exchange, and that would rather sell their fruit on board 
cars in California than to ship to Eastern markets and take 
their chances there. We issued a circular for years, show- 
ing that we could show better results than selling f. o. b. 
California, for this reason: In shipping East we did away 
with trying to encourage the producer to gamble on the 
future. Noclass of farmers make a greater mistake than 
those who are trying to speculate and gamble. Grow your 
product ; put it on the market, and thatis all the producer 
is entitled to. If he undertakes to hold it one year, or two 
years, or three years, he is gambling, andit spoils him if 
he once wins, generally speaking. 


This exchange has done more towards helping the indus- 
try than anybody not familiar with the facts can realize. I 
remember in the bank where I was engaged, that it was 
almost always slow money on orange land. The first ques- 
tion asked was, ‘‘ What did you realize for your crop last 
year ?’’ and the majority had to acknowedge that they real- 
ized nothing out of their crop. 

How can you expect to borrow when you can not show 
how you are going to pay interest? Youcan notdoit. As 
soon as the organization was effected, the banks all over 
Southern California came to the association, and said: ‘If 
you have any growers who desire any money advanced to 
them on their crop, we are willing to advance any reasonable 
amount of money.’’ Within two yearsit was altogethera 
different proposition to go tothe bank and borrow money, 
from what it had been. I claim it was altogether on account 
of the organization, because it placed the industry on a 
sound basis. 

Of course, there is always more or less trouble and dis- 
satisfaction in any organization of this kind. Each man, 
whether a producer or a seller, has a part to perform, and 
unless he does his part, and does his part well, you can not 
expect good results; but, almost invariably, if you will give 
me any cause of dissatisfaction or trouble, I will show you 
that the trouble has been that some one has neglected to do 
what is right, and to do his duty. If the grower will grow 
his fruit, put iton the market, he has done what he can; 
then leave it to the selling agents. 


I want to say that on account of a good many of the 
growers not coming into the Southern California Fruit lx- 
change, on account of about 50 percent of them always 
wanting to sell their fruit f. o. b. California, there is always 
a good deal of competition coming up. For instance, there 
was about 50 percent of the fruit acreage right in competi- 
tion with the grower, and the growers themselves were the 
worst enemies that the organization had in competition, 
because the commission merchant found he could ship his 
next door neighbor’s fruit and compete with us. 


I will speak of the Exchange selling fruit in competi- 
tion with the outside shipper. If he can get his money he 
has done his part, and the other fellow must take the 
chances and risk. Every man does that who goes into the 
market. We do, and, of course, if he can notsell it one wa) 
he will sell it another. 

One of the easiest ways to sell fruit is to cut the price 
that is, a great many people believe that, and almost as so 
as our car strikes a market, there is another car on the trac’ 
We havea great many times met competition, and son 
times have cut the price. A proposition came to us last 
winter to do away with the cutting of prices. The outsi 
shippers got together and formed what is now called tic 
California Citrus Union. They came to the Exchange ané 
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itis known as an agency, so that nearly all the product 
be sold through one medium.”’ 
In April last we formed whatis known as the California 
-ait Agency, which was a combination of the two. The 
tside shippers forming themselves together and fixed the 
ces for packing and putting the fruit on board the cars, 
reby becoming nothing but packers virtually, and the 
Jifornia Fruit Exchange retaining its membership and 
oning its business as it had been doing. 

This last year you may hear of as adisastrous year. I 

nt to say to you it was largely due to two or three facts. 

We must alladmit that sometimes climatic conditions are 
h that we do not grow as good fruits as others. I do not 

yw whether that occurs in producing honey or not. I 
ppose it is all sweet, and sticky, and you never have any 
poor honey. But some years we have better fruit than 
thers, and this last year we didn’t have as good fruit by 
faras the average California fruit. This condition led the 
growers to believe if they would hold off they could get bet- 
ter prices. A great many growers held off, and all waited 
until late in the season. A great many were deceived in re- 
card to the amount we had. Up tothe first of May we had 
shipped less, but during the month of May we shippeda 
larger number of oranges out of California than we had 
ever shipped before in the history of theindustry. It wasa 
mistake to hold back. We missed out on the market, and 
the consequence was that all over the United States oranges 
sold lower than for years, and the fruit did not carry as well. 

I will venture to say, if you will go over this entire 
country, you will find that those who have not received 
good returns can layit to the fact that they held the fruit 
and shipped it late. A proper distribution is a wonderful 
thing for the producer, and if you can so arrange what you 
produce that you can put it out during the period it is con- 
sumed, you can get better resultsthan to crowd it allintoa 
short space of time. 

I do not know that Ican say anything more to the bee- 
men, only this: That if the bee-men of this State, or of 
the United States, would get together on a plan of co-opera- 
tion, Idaresay you will have no trouble in getting good 
results and good prices for your honey. Without co-opera- 
tion, Ican only see howonce in awhile a man can get the 
results that he would getif all combined and worked to- 
gether. A single individual may want to standout. Do 
not stand out in the organizing because of one or two men 
that are not willing to come in. If they won’t all work 
together, get together as many as you can, and, if you can, 
transact your own business, get fair results, and doit ata 
medium cost. 

The old-line packers used to get 45 and 50 percent for 
putting it on board cars; they used to charge 10 percent 
commission for handling the fruit. Since the organization 
of the Southern California Fruit Exchange we have reduced 
the cost—the net cost. The cost of labor has advanced, 
material is reduced about 2% cents a box, but we have re- 
duced the entire cost 15 to 18 cents a box. That meansa 
saving of hundreds of thousands of dollars to the growers. 
We have reduced the cost on an average to about 6 or 7 cents 
per box—the entire cost, I am speaking about; so you can 
see what we have accomplished by organization, and what 
we have saved the growers and producers. 

If you will organize and select good men to transact 
your business, there is no reason in the world why the 
honey-producers of this country should not make as good a 
record as the orange growers have done in Southern Cali- 


fornia. J. A. REED. 
(Continued next week. ) 


Proceedings of the Texas Bee-Keepers’ Conven- 
tion Held at the A. & M. College, at College 
Station, July 8 to 10, 1903. 


BY LOUIS H. SCHOLL, SEC. 
(Continued from page 599.) 


TEXAS APICULTURE A PROFITABLE INDUSTRY. 


First, I wish to say that, according to the last census, 
Texas is now the leading State in the production of honey 
and the value of apiarian products. According to the cen- 
sus, Texas produced, in 1899, 4,780,204 pounds of honey and 
159,690 pounds of beeswax, with a value of $468,527. The 
number of farms reported keeping bees was 60,043, and the 
number of colonies kept was 392,644. Texas leads in the 
production of honey by over one million pounds. Bee-keep- 
ers from other States are learning of the vast honey-re- 

ources of Texas, and are coming every year, and soon I 





expect to see all the territory covered by bee-keepers. Great 
numbers of bees are being brought into the State, and all 
bee-keepers are increasing their present stock, so that it is 
only a matter of a few years until the territory will be 
stocked. 

The industry is also a profitableone. Colonies yielding 
from 50 to 150 pounds of honey a year, which sells at from 
5 to 9 cents per pound, so that the income is considerable. 
The value of the yearly increase, and the value of the bees- 
wax, ought to keep up the expenses of the apiary, so that the 
honey money may be considered as that much above ex- 
penses. 

The farmer who cultivates one hundred acres in cot- 
ton will make, perhaps, if everything is favorable, some 35 
bales of cotton, worth about $8.00 per bale profit,on an 
average, or $289 gain for the year; the stockman, with his 
1000 acres, may make $1000 clear in some years. In other 
years, he has to feed, and low prices for beef cause him to 
make nothing. The physician may book $3000, and perhaps 
may collect $1500; the truck-grower may make from $1000 
to $2000 in some years on his melons, beans, onions, and 
cabbage, and then a succession of drouths and he loses all 
he has made. The lawyer may get some good fees, and 
make a handsome amount of money. Then, again, in some 
other years the citizensare so law-abiding that he almost 
starves todeath. But, gentlemen, the bee-man never has a 
failure, never knows any want, but with his 1000 colonies 
rarely ever clears less than $5000. 

In nearly all parts of Texas bee-keeping pays, yet it pays 
best in Southwest Texas, where the conditions are especially 
favorable, and where the flora is best adapted to the bees. 
Southwest Texas has never known an entire failure, some- 
thing that can not be said of any other State, to my knowl- 
edge. There is always a cropof honey, more or less, so that 
the industry may be said to be a stable one,and one on 
which you may depend upon for a good living in Southwest 
Texas. I believe Southwest Texas to be the best bee-coun- 
try in the world. 

In Southwest Texas there are millions of acresof land 
on which there are no bees to cover it, and consequently 
there are millions of pounds of honey going to waste an- 
nually. There is plenty of unoccupied territory, and it only 
awaits the coming of the bee-man with his bees, to be in- 
deed and in truth the greatest honey country on earth. 


In coming to Southwest Texas, we would ask that you 
first come and look for yourself, and then pick an unoccu- 
pied location where there will be no kicks from the man 
who is already established. It is not only not right, but it 
is pound foolish, to put down bees near another man when 
there is so much unoccupied territory as there is in South- 
west Texas. 

In conclusion, I invite all who wish a pleasant and 
profitable business to come to Southwest Texas and engage 
in bee-keeping, starting in with a limited number and in- 
creasing your bees as you learn the business. We have 
good faith in the industry in our part of the country, and 
we invite all doubters to come and see for themselves. 

O. P. Hyp. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS. 





Resolved, That we, the Texas Bee-Keepers’ Association, 
in regular session assembled, extend our thanks to the re- 
tiring officers for the faithful way they have discharged 
their duties. 

Resolved, That we request our Secretary to extend all 
aid possible to organize branch and local bee-keepers’ asso- 
ciations, and assist those already organized. 


Resolved, That we extend our thanks to Pres. J. H. 
Connell and Prof. B. C. Pittuck, Secretary, for the faithful 
way in which they have arranged the entire proceedings, 
and for their untiring effort to entertain all who attend the 
meetings of the Farmers’ Congress. 


Resolved, That we extend our thanks to our entomolo- 
gist, Prof. E. D. Sanderson, and to his assistant, L. H. 
Scholl, for the great interest they have taken in our work, 
and assisting us in every way possible. 

Resolved, That we extend our thanks to Prof. F. W. 
Mally, Prof. E. D. Sanderson, and Prof. Wilmon Newell, 
for their speeches on thorough organization, etc., and for 
assisting usin other ways. 

Resolved, That every member of the Texas Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association feels that we are fully paid for our time and 
expenses for our visit to the bee-keepers’ convention and the 
Farmers’ Congress. O. P. Hype, 

W. H. Wurst, - Com. 
ZS. WEAVER, ) 
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Stimulative Feeding of Bees in Spring. 


BY ARTHUR C. 








MILLER. 


N page 518, Mr. Dadant says he will not write further on 
the subject. That is to be regretted, for if he will take 
the pains to go into details, I believe he can shed more 

light on an, at present, very obscure matter. 

His recent articles on the subject give the impression 
that he is firmly convinced that there is a substantial profit 
to be derived from such stimulation. Unfortunately, he has 
failed to give sufficient data to enable the rest of us to go 
and do likewise, and, when criticised, has resorted to soph- 
istry instead of giving factsand arguments. This may have 
been unintentional, but generally impresses the reader as 
being an attempt tu save a lost case. 

I write this article in the form of a reply to Mr. Dadant, 
because his articles voice a widely accepted belief, or beliefs, 
which I considererroneous. It may be impossible to ex- 
press myself sothat no construction of personal antago- 
nism will be inferred, but I desire solely to get at facts, not 
to irritate any one. 

Frankly acknowledging that colonies may be stimu- 
lated to more rapid growth by feeding, I hold, in common 
with many others, that it is not profitable. Or, to state it 
differently, other systems of management produce greater 
gross returns and at a lesser cost. 

Before discussing the economy of it, let me allude to 
what is assumed to be the effect of the food on the life and 
actions of the individuals comprising the colony. 

In Mr. Dadant’s article (page 518) I find this: ‘‘ Feed- 
ing enhances breeding because the bees are stirred up by it, 
and because the queen is offered food more plentifully 
whether it be royal jelly or honey.’’ (My italics). Ina pre- 
vious article, Mr. Dadant said it was nectar. 

I assert that bees never offer food to the queen, and I 
know whereof I speak. The bees that show their tongues 
are seeking food, not offering it. The sooner bee-keepers 
learn this, the sooner they will solve several otherwise 
troublesome problems. 

As I partly explained in my former article, the bees’ 
attitude toward the queen is not one of deference, but one 
of obedience to two simple laws, 7. ¢., making way for 
deliberately moving bees, and desire for a particularly pal- 
atable food, the odor of which emanates from the queen’s 
body. Mr. Dadant cites the circle about a queen on a comb 
held in his hand. Such acondition is not normal, and an 
exposed comb and the customary single-comb observation 
hive are very poor contrivances for the study of bee-life. If 
the curious bee-keeper would see the real attitude of workers 
toward the queen, let him watch her in the crowded clusters 
between the combs. The bees push her, scramble over her, 
and stand in her way until her steady movement forces 
them aside, and even then they won’t always move. When 
she needs food she goes about with her antennz apparently 
more active than usual, accosting bee after bee, until 
at last one is found with the necessary ‘“‘pap.’’ Sometimes 
along ‘‘talk’’ ensues, but when the bee is ready to yield 
her supply, the queen’s tongue advances, and is placed 
directly in the other bee’s mouth, the latter’s tongue not 
having been unfolded at all. ‘Then the ‘ show of tongues” 
by surrounding bees occurs. 

The assumption that the slow and steady supply of food 
to the colony causes the bees to offer to the queen more 
food, being found to be wrong, how are we to account for 
the increased laying ? Thestimulus which incites the queen 
to lay her first egg (after the winter resting spell) may 
never be determined, but certainly, as she has deposited an 
egg, her system calls for a restoration of tissue; this means 
hunger, slight, perhaps, but still existent. As soon as this 
hunger becomes great enough it forces her to seek food. At 
the time we are considering she may, and very probably 
does, have to apply to many bees before finding any that 
can supply her even a little ‘‘ pap.’’ As the number of bees 
having such supply increases, so the queen’s laying in- 
creases, because she can more readily obtain the necessary 
food. 

Generally, when bees are obtaining nectar we find 
breeding increasing in a ratio with the increase of young 
bees, not in a ratio with the inflow of food. 





If it is not the direct action of the nectar-flow (or fe: 
flow) on the queen via the feeding-bees which stimu! 
the queen, why does the accession of food stimulate br 
production ? 

It ‘‘ stirs up the colony,’’ which, explained, is: The | 
consume more honey, and necessarily produce more heat, be. 
come less densely packed, and the queen, being but a part 
of the whole, also moves more, finds more food, is more o{ 
able to eat tosatiety (the normal way of animal life), and per. 
force lays moreeggs. As the young bees become more numer 
ous, hence more quickly found ; also increasing heatand open 
cells of pollen and of honey incite the young bees to f 
feeding, and the more they eat the more likely the queen is 
to get all she wants at each request. But even the well-fed 
queen is not constantly at egg-laying, even in the heigh' 
the season. Not infrequently she will retire to some . 
scure corner and stay perfectly still for ten or more minutes 
at a time, and during such rest the bees pass and repass as 
if she was but an ordinary worker. Perhaps she is waiting 
until they find some more “‘ respect ”’ or ‘‘ deference.”’ 


Most apiarists are familiar with the slowness of brood 
increase in a colony composed ofall old bees, no matter how 
good the supply of nectar and of the sudden acceleration of 
egg-production on giving the colony a frame of emerging 
brood. 

Also, all apiarists are, I suppose, familiar with the 
usual almost total cessation of egg-laying before a swarm 
issues. Young bees are abundant then, and nectar and 
pollen fairly pour in. If, under such circumstances, the bees 
so assiduously offer food to the queen, how can she stop the 
egg-development? It will notdo to argue that bees stop 
offering food to her and yet continue all their other functions. 

A brief comparison of the differences in internal con- 
ditions between big colonies with superabundant stores (the 
kind Mr. Dadant said produces the most honey) and less 
populous colonies, with but moderate stores, may be appro- 
priate here. 

In colonies of the first type, when winter breeding be- 
gins (the latter part of December), food is plenty and readily 
accessible, bees are numerous, cluster temperature steady, 
and the brood-nest is soon surprisingly large for the time of 
year. Towards spring young bees form quite a respectable 
percent of the colony, and are steadily increasing. It is 
these young bees which make this type of colonies to breed 
so rapidly lateron. Practically all of the winter-hatched 
bees must, as regards nursing ability, be regarded as 
‘“‘young’’ when early spring arrives, for a bee’s age is 
measured by time elapsed f/us work done. 

With the smaller, or more scantily supplied colonies, 
everything is conducted on a more meager scale, and later, 
when stimulation is usually resorted to, they are away be- 
hind the first type of colonies, and it takes a ruinous amount 
of fussing to get them into shape for the harvest. 

In other words, by putting into winter quarters big colo- 
nies with superabundant food, we conserve for next year 
much of this season’s stored energy. By limiting stores, or 
by having smaller colonies (so as to economize (?) in food, 
some say), we lose much of such energy—an absolutely dead 
loss. 

With the foregoing cursory explanation of the inner 
life of the colony, I will leave that part of the subject and 
turn to the economy of stimulative feeding. To be profit- 
able it must enable us to get from the stimulated colonies 
enough more honey than from the normally big and un 
stimulated ones, to pay for the food, and the labor and time 
of the apiarist. Mr. Dadant, in ‘‘ Revised Langstroth,’’ says 
of his large, well-supplied colonies, ‘‘ They did not have t 
be fed the following spring, became very strong, and yielded 
the largest crop.’’ (My italics). Also, hestates that further 
experiments proved ‘‘that there is a profit in leaving to 
strong colonies a large quantity of honey, so that they wii 
not limit their spring breeding.’ (His italics.) 

I cited these quotations ina former article, to which Mr 
Dadant replied by quoting from an earlier edition of 
‘*Langstroth,’”’ that he (Langstroth) favored spring feed 
ing. If this advice of the great master was so valuable 
why did Mr. Dadant omit it from his revised edition, and 
instead, put special emphasis (by Italicizing) on the exact 
antithesis of it ? 

Mr. Dadant cited the feeding of 60 colonies last spring 
and attributes much of his crop of 300 pounds per colony 
(average) to such feeding. Hath the fox lost his cunning 
Has Mr. Dadant so soon forgotten the studious care an: 
painstaking comparison which,I understand, his father 
exercised, and by which the son is supposed to have prof 
ited? Had he divided the apiary into two equal parts, hac 


one-half well-supplied over winter, and stimulated the othe: 
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f in the spring, then had the fed half surpassed the other, 
evidence would have been worthy our consideration. 

Mr. Dadant quotes his foreman as saying that there is 
‘another apiaryin the vicinity with such a crop as his, 
d leaves us to infer that it is entirely due to stimulation. 
t that the excess over his neighbor’s averages (which he 
es not give, so we cannot tell the percent of his gain) was 
e to such stimulation can not be granted without more 
idence than has yet been presented. The difference be- 

veen his average and his neighbor’s may have been 10 
unds or 200. The difference may have been due to feed- 
g, to manipulation, to fall condition of colonies, to win- 
ring, to strain of bees, or to locality. 

Mr. Dadant has cited the difference fall condition pro- 
ces, and we all know what manipulation may do, or undo; 
so the marked difference in various strains, and, as for 
cality, it is so disturbing an element of calculations as to 

e used as a general scapegoat. 

I know of two apiaries, just one mile apart, both in the 
ame river valley, both possessing apparently the same 
hance for forage, both managed the same way, and both 
n former years yielding closely similar averages. This 
year one of these apiaries has not yielded one pound of sur- 
plus, while the other willaverage, approximately, 40 pounds. 

think Mr. Dadant will see he is asking a good deal when 
ie expects us to concede that the evidence of his crop taken 
lone, and without the support of comparative tests made 
under the same conditions of locality, time, etc., is proof of 
the value of stimulative feeding, particularly when he has 
said repeated experiments in the past prove the fall plan the 
most profitable, 7. ¢., ‘‘such colonies produced the largest 
crops.”’ 

According to his own statement, the country covered 
by his apiaries (and presumably by his neighbors’), varies 
greatly inits yields in different parts in different years. 
We consider this when he talks of his excess over his neigh- 
bors being due to stimulation ; he seems to have forgotten 
it. Iwould refer him to the ‘‘A BC of Bee-Culture,”’ edi- 
tion of 1901, page 239. 

Ican not find that he has ever given the cost of food 
and labor for stimulative feeding. He asserts that bees 
must be fed only at certain times. He also says, ‘‘We do 
not practice feeding every year, because it requires a great 
deal of attention on the part of the apiarist, and I like to 
look after this myself, and do not always have the time.”’ 
(My Italics.) From this I deduce that his apiarist, and the 
rest of us ordinary bee-keepers, lack the skill to succeed 
(I supposed he was advocating the practice for readers 
of the Journal), and also that the precentage of increase in 
the crop is not enough to pay him to take the necessary 
time annually; in other words, something else pays better. 

That is my point exactly—other things pay better. I 
find the labor of preparing bees for successful wintering 
will simultaneously prepare them to reach the next harvest 
in prime shape. Noextra labor at all, while spring stimula- 
tion is all extra labor, and at a season when time is very 
valuable. In other words, fall conservation is productive of 
better results than spring stimulation, and without the lat- 
ter’s cost in time, labor and risk. For it is a risk to limit 

the supply of food of big colonies, and it very decidedly 
does not pay to winter any but big ones, or to fuss with any 
small ones in the spring. In most localities the amount re- 
ceived for the extra honey taken from the colonies in the 
fall will not pay for the food and labor of giving it, neces- 
sary the following spring. Besides all this, stimulation 
does not always result very favorably; the common people 
can not always succeed, while the other way is always safe, 
and repeated experiments haye proved it profitable. 
Providence Co., R. I. 








Honey as a Health-Food is the name of a 16- 
page leaflet (3'4x6 inches) which is designed to help in- 
crease the demand and sale of honey. The first part is 
devoted to a consideration of ‘‘ Honey as Food,” written 
by Dr. C. C. Miller. The last part contains ‘‘ Honey-Cook- 
ing Recipes’’ and ‘‘ Remedies Using Honey.’’ It should be 
widely circulated by every one who has honey forsale. It 
is almost certain to make good customers for honey. We 
know, for we are using it ourselves. 

PRICES, prepaid—Sample copy free; 10 for 20 cts.; 25 
for 40 cts.; 50 for 70 cts.; 100 for $1.25; 250 for $2.25; 500 
for $4.00; 1000 for $7.50. Your business card printed free 
at the bottom of the front page, on all orders for 100 or 
more copies. Send all orders to the Bee Journal office. 

ee ee 
The Premiums offered this week are well worth working 
for. Look at them. 




















A sister correspondent, who has a text-book on bee-cul- 
ture, but evidently takes no bee-journal, writes thus: 

**T am so anxious to learn I only wish I had some one 
to ask questions, who understands bees thoroughly. Would 
it be possible to give a few lessons by mail, for which I 
would be glad to pay ?’’ 

‘“‘Our Bee-Keeping Sisters’? department, also ‘‘ Dr. 
Miller’s Answers,’’ in the American Bee Journal, are in- 
tended to meet this very want, and the dollara year paid 
for the Bee Journal would be much less than you could pos- 
sibly get such information by private correspondence. Any 
question asked pertaining to bees will be cheerfully an- 
swered in these departments, free of all expense, as far as 
there is ability to answer. 


ee 


A Sister Wishes to Begin With Bees. 





We have a hive near the house that has not been worked 
with or cared for, in four years, that I know of, and how 
much longer I do not know ; but the parties said they never 
realized any good from them, and little wonder. I have 
made upmy mind to give them some attention, which will 
not be much, and I don’t know the first thing about them; 
still I sit and watch them work, and find it very interesting. 

1. The bees are inclined to stay on the front part of the 
hive. What is the cause, and what shall I do? 

2. Would I better put part of them into another hive, as 
there seems to be so many? or can sucha thing be done? 
If so, how ? and when is the best time ? 

3. Is it best to put in the one-pound boxes with the cells 
in or out? 

4. What is the best kind of a hive to use? 

LILLIAN M. MORGAN. 

Washington Co., Nebr., Sept. 3. 


1. It may be that they need more room. It may be that 
the hive is too close, and they need ventilation. Give them 
sufficient surplus room, and raise up the hive for ventila- 
tion. It is now so late in the season that you will probably 
not need to do it this year. 

2. Don’t think of dividing them now. 

3. It is best to use comb foundation in sections, as that 
is probably what you mean by “ cells.’’ 

4. A movable-frame hive, the dovetailed hive being one 
of the most popular. 

En -- - — 


Report from a Blind Sister. 

I wrote early in the spring of 1902, saying that my bees 
were all dead, and offering the hives for sale. From some- 
thing I wrote some of my bee-keeping friends inferred that 
I was in needy circumstances. I had queries and offers of 
help from several dear people. I wish to thank them, and 
tell them how much I appreciate the kindly thoughts; but I 
wish to say that I have a good home and good children to 
care for their parents and the property. My object in sell- 
ing the hives was to help some one else, as well as to keep 
good property from going to waste. I had several inquiries 
about the hives, but I discouraged their being sent for from 
distant points, thinking the freight would be greatly against 
the purchaser. 

As the spring days grew warmI began to work with 
the empty hives. It was something I could do out-of-doors. 
I had been looking for some out-door work that I could do 
ever since blindness had come upon me. So day after day, 
as my feeble strength permitted, I felt my way about for 
the hives, cleaning them, sorting frames, and sorting those 
that needed an extra nail. I daily gained in strength. The 
walnut trees under which I worked began to throw a shade 
as their new leaves opened. When I had cleaned all except 
the 15 just taken from the cellar, I began on those. I had 
noticed a few bees flying about, and supposed they came 
from a colony half a mile away, belonging to a neighbor. 
But late in May, when thelast hives were reached, I found 
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to my joy that there were living bees in two of them. I now 
have 8 strong colonies, 4 of them queened by the best red 
clover queens. 

But to go back to my cleaning: As I continued to live 
out-doors, early in June I noticed that I could often see the 
outlines of things, and in some favorable light could see a 
moving object,and tell if it wasa white cat or black chicken. 
Then, when I had cleaned all my hives,and sandpapered a 
few that were weather-beaten, I painted everything a cream 
white—hives, supers, and all. 


The small amount of sight is only in one eye, but I can 
go to every hive in the bee-yard, and not much danger of 
falling over it, if I look carefully, as I can see nothing 
quickly, not even a bee-hive. 

Although it has rained incessantly here, we have our 
first white clover honey harvest, some of the colonies yield- 
ing as much as 80 pounds of the beautiful product. So the 
dear daughters, who have so kindly loaned me their busy 
hands, and often tired eyes, to help care for my pets, feel 
well repaid for them. Mrs. B. J. LIVINGSTON. 

Martin Co., Minn., Sept. 3. 











The ‘*‘ Old Reliable’ seen through New and Unreliable Glasses. 
y E. E. Hasty, Sta. B Rural, Toledo, Ohio. 


FEEDING BACK NOT GENERALLY PROFITABLE. 


Producing two crops to secure one, is what Doolittle 
calls the feeding-back tactics. And he finds those who 
don’t succeed at it greatly to outnumber those who do. 
Puts himself with those who can just barely succeed at fin- 
ishing up sections nearly done. Candying in the comb isa 
bad trick, and the fed-back honey is much worse at it. 
Page 493. 

SURE METHOD OF FINDING QUEENS. 


The Davenport method of finding a queen ‘‘ whether or 
no’’—shaking all the bees through a zinc-bottomed empty 
hive—is clearly one of the best methods in sight. Page 501. 


MARKETING UNRIPE HONEY. 


We were mighty lucky that it was only buckwheat ex- 
tracted honey that got killed. Had there been no chance to 
discriminate, I fear the big users that were bitten would 
have abandoned the use of all honey. And still the seller 
is going to continue to think that if he can make a sale he 
is allright. Far from being all right if he has killed off a 
future sale. This specially affects those who retail in their 
own fields. We must nurse our customers instead of pois- 
oning them. Very little indeed do many of them know 
about honey, and we, if we understand where our bread is 
buttered, will post them honestly and truly, That there is 
a difference between ripe honey and unripe honey, and how 
that difference comes about—I suspect that even some of the 
big buyers need instruction sorely on the point. Page 501. 


QUITE A DIFFERENCE. 


In my Afterthink, page 505, it’s not ‘‘ improvement” 
but zmprisonment that the long-caged queen would be get- 
ting. 

OUR OWN WAY THE BEST WAY. 

*T was ever thus. The Mississippi beginner knows it’s 
better to put the bees gently in the top—his way—rather 
than run them in the entrance—Dr. Miller’s way. Oft our 
own way isthe best for us, just because we put so much 
more of ourselves into it. Nice that there are in the lan- 
guage such words as “‘our own,’’ and ‘‘mine,’’ and ‘*‘ my 
way.’ Page 506. 

GETTING SWARMS FROM HIGH TREES. 


Yes, Ernest Root, hurrah for that swarming-time belt 
to fasten saw and pruning-shears and coil of rope to—other 
tools ad libitum! But the smcker—you’ll start with the 
wood of that a-next your precious hide, but when just in the 
most interesting part of the climb up that tall tree an earnest 
and fiery—Ouch ! will tell to all below how that smoker con- 
trived to whop around. I have some basswood trees to take 
swarms out of, too. The extreme and dangerous brittleness 
of basswood limbs decidedly increases the difficulty—’cept 





when the swarm itself snaps the limb clear off, and it fa 
to an easier location. Page 510. 


VARNISHING FOUNDATION WITH PROPOLIS. 


An editorial, on page 515, says bees put a layer of by 
glue all over section foundation when put in too late a 
left. That’s right—but possibly it might be “ righte: 
Should we not learn to discriminate between what bees ji 
tentionally do and what they unintentionally do? (Grant: 
that in the economy of Nature oneclass of doings may serve 
just as an important a purpose as the other.) Bees inte 
tionally stop all cracks with propolis as fast as they can 
round out corners—fill rabbets—and mix the propolis with 
the wax of bur-combs. Sometimes they put great dabs 
of it on the sides of the hive, apparently because they 
consider it precious, and still don’t know what else to do 
with it. (In the tree, rotten wall and propolis makes sound 
lumber.) But varnishing, whether of foundation or of 
honey-cappings, I don’t think they do intentionally. Nearly 
all hands, when the honey harvest is off and the propolis 
harvest is on, have their feet more or less dabbled, and the 
varnish of surfaces is simply the natural result of contin- 
ually running overthem. All the same, it improves matters 
from the bee’s point of view. 


GOOD LOOKS AND CONVENIENCE COST. 


I also feel constrained to confess that the symmetry, 
which is pleasing to the human eye, is, fer se, more or less 
of bother and loss to the bee. Wearrange for so mnch good 
looks, and so much convenience—but have to pay the regu- 
lation price for them—quite a bit cheapened to those who 
let the weeds grow. How disagreeable truth can be, some- 
times! Myapiary and entrances this summer were /00 good 
some of the time. Page 515. 














Dr. Miller’s Answers 





Send Questions either to the office of the American Bee Journal, 
or to Dr. C. C. Miller, Marengo, Ill. 








Preparation for Wintering Bees. 


I am young in the bee-business though not in years. Would it be 

a safe plan to set one hive on top of another, with say screening be- 

tween in winter, when wintering in the bee-house? and, of course, 

packed the sameas you would if only one hive were there. Would 

the moisture from the lower hive be detrimental to those =~ hive?! 
OWA. 


ANSWER.—I don’t know; you’ve struck something I never heard 
of. I hardly believe the moisture from the lower colony would hurt 
the upper one. Of course, you would have an entrance above as well 
as below. If you try the plan, please report what success. 





Moving Bees Four Miles. 


Can I move 9 colonies of bees four miles south? I expect to move 
about the last of September, and do not like to let them stand on 
account of robbing, as there will be no one left at this place when | 
leave. Some may go back and get lost, or they might not all be hom: 
when I move them. Perhaps I can take a cold morning to move them 
I am afraid it might amount to a whole colony being left, or going 
back after being moved. Please advise me what todo about moving 
them. SUBSCRIBER. 


ANSWER.—When bees are moved 4 miles there ought not to be thx 
slightest trouble about any returning so far to theold place. O 
course, if any are out in the fields when the hives are moved they 
would be lost. So, if you are going to move them in the middle of the 
day, close the hives the night before, or in the morning before bees ar 
fiying. 

—___—_—+-0—_ —___- 


Late Foul Brood Management. 


Your postal card came duly to hand, and I note what you say ir 
regard to our neighbors’ bees, that you doubted its being foul brood 
I am sorry to say that we have established the fact that it is fou 
brood, from microscopical examination, found all the symptom: 
in all the stages, from start to finish, as illustrated in “A B C of Bee 
Culture,” spores and all. The owner is getting some nice comb honey, 
and he does not want to disturb them (the bees). 

Now, this man is not progressive enough to take ‘‘ heroic’ meas 
ures toward stamping out the disease, that is, to destroy his hives 
bees and all. There are one or two others not far from here, I think 
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hose bees have foul brood, as they have told me that‘ they did not 
ow what was the matter with the bees, as they have not swarmed for 
o years. I told him that he would most likely find them diseased. 

1. Can those bees be transferred into new hives, on new frames of 

indation, this fall, after the honey season closes? 

2. Do you advise closing up the “ suspect”’ on brood-frames, or 
in they go and come at will? 

3. Will it be necessary to commence feeding at once the impris- 

ed bees, or can they still gather enough nectar to winter them? 
PENNSYLVANIA, 

ANSWERS.—1. Yes; but unless you have an excellent fall flow they 
will have to be fed to take them through the winter. 

2. I believe it is not considered necessary to confine them. 

3. I don’t know what your fall yield is; butit is not likely it is 
nough for a sole dependence for wintering. Atany rate, it will be 
afer to feed as soon as all diseased honey has been used up in comb- 
iilding. 


—_ > 
~~ 


Kinds of Bees—Wintering. 





1. What kind of bees are ‘‘ Adels?’? Are they |something the 
same as Italians, or a distinct race?! 

2. Do you think they would be better, or as good, as Italians ? 
Mr. Alley says they are not only the hardiest and most gentle, but the 
rreatest hustlersfor honey. They are practically non-swarming and 
non-stinging. 

3. Would hybrid black bees rear any better queens than Italian 
bees! I have one colony that built very large queen-cells. 

4. If the hives are contracted down to five or six frames with a 
division-board, would it be all right to leave frames of pollen on the 
outside through the winter? CANADA. 


ANswers.—1. If I understand it correctly, they are a strain of 
Italians so named by Henry Alley. 
2. I have had no experience with them, so can not say. 
3. I don’t believe they would. 
4. Yes. 
2 


Changing Queens in the Fall. 


I have 13 coloniesof bees. I started in with 5 in the spring, and 
they have swarmed so that I had 15. One swarm went away, as I was 
not at home to attend to them. They have not stored much honey 
in the supers this season, but I think they have a good supply in the 
brood-chamber. I think of getting a strain of honey-queens for next 
season, a8 I am quite sure those 1 now have are breeding qeeens. I 
think of trying two or three red clover queens, and the same of Italian 
honey-queens. 

We had a good crop of white clover in this region this season, but 
the bees did not work on it to any extent, and I think there was very 
little nectar in the clover. 

What would you advise one to doin such a case? Would it be 
advisable to introduce the class of queens I mention this fall, or wait 
until next spring? Iam anxious to improve my stock, so as to pro- 
cure more honey. MICHIGAN. 


ANSWER.—Don’t be toosanguine as to improvement from new 
blood. Increasing from 5 to 15 is hardly compatible with a very large 
yield of honey, unless you have a late yield that is heavy. You ought 
not to have allowed more than one swarm from each colony, and then 
you would probably have done better in surplus. If there was no 
nectar in the clover, a difference in bees would not help the case any. 
It will, however, be a good plan to get one or two queens of different 
kinds, and watch carefully for results, not so much to see what those 
queens will do as to see what colonies will do that haye young queens 
reared from these new queens. 


<0 


Carrying Out Live Bees. 


What is the reason that the bees carry out live bees and fly away 
with them? I am quite sure they are not robbers, as I have only 4 
colonies. PENNSYLVANIA. 


ANSWER.—Sometimes a diseased: bee is carried out alive, so alsoa 
young bee that has been made defective by the ravages of the bee- 
moth. 

—-- --——_—=> @ @——_ - — 


Colonies Strong in Bees but Short in Stores. 


I have 6 colonies of bees, two with Italian queens. The progeny 
of one of the latter seems no lighter in color than the other 4 colonies, 
what I supposed were black bees. The other Italian brood is pretty 
golden-colored, and good workers. 

Noticing three of the black colonies were not doing much, I 
examined all the colonies to-day, and found 3 of the black colonies with 
very little sealed brood, none with unsealed brood, one in particular 
had very little brood, and stores or surplus honey much less than at 
examination, two weeks ago. The other 2 colonies are also lighter in 
stores, but in a lessér degree. The two with Italian queens and the 
other black ph Nw have plenty sealed and unsealed brood, but are not 
increasing in stores, in fact not quite holding their own. All the colo- 
nies are strong with bees. I saw only one queen during examination. 
Have they stopped brood-rearing, owing to being queenless or because 
there’ is no honey to gather? The three in question are, two in 8- 
frame hives, one in a 10-frame hive, and boiling over with bees. What 
bothers me is, if they cease brood-rearing thus early, would they not 





be too weak to winter successfully even with feeding, as will have to 
be done with their present stock of stores, ifa later honey-flow does 
not materialize. ALABAMA. 


ANsweER.—I don’t know just how much difference between Ala- 
bama and Illinois, but in [linois some colonies cease rearing brood 
quite early in September. The age of the queen has something to do 
with it; if a colony supersedes its queen late in the season, the ge 
queen will continue laying later than would the old queen if she h 
not been superseded. If the honey-flow ceases early, that means an 
earlier cessation of brood-rearing. You needn’t worry much about 
their being strong enough in bees to winter well. If there it no har- 
vest to stir them up to brood-rearing, that means that the bees will 
keep pretty quiet, and bees don’t grow old fast while keeping still. It 
isn’t with bees as it is with you and me; when work stands still with 
them, age seems to stand still, too. 


—— a 


Feeding Late Swarms for Winter. 


I have four late swarms which are all working nicely; the frames 
of the hives I put them in had only starters, as that was all 1 had. If 
I have to give-them a little feed, how much sugar will! it take to about 
a quart of water, or possibly more, to make the syrup to feed the bees? 

ILLINOIS. 


ANSWER. —To make a syrup for feeding as late as this, it requires 
5 pounds of granulated sugar to a quart of water. 


Loss’of Bees—Foul Drood. 


1. I have lost nearly all of my bees the past summer. Do you think 
it is the rainy weather or disease? 

2. If it is foul brood will the hives be all right to use next year’ 

CONNECTICUT. 

Answers.—l. I don’t know. If you mean that a number of colo- 
nies died since the first of June, I should be afraid of disease. Rainy 
weather might hinder the success of bees, but would hardly kill them 
outright. 

2. The hives will be all right, but not the combs, unless, indeed, it 
turns out that the combs may be made safe to use again by using 
formaldehyde as a disinfectant. 

—_—_—_——»-e @——_____- 


Best Kind of Bees. 








I have 3 colonies of bees, 2 Italian and 1 black. They are in 8- 
frame Langstroth hives. I ama boy 11 years of age,and I just com- 
menced keeping bees last spring, and like the work very much. _ 

I am a subscriber of the American Bee Journal, and I like it. I 
wish you would tell me what kind of bees would be the best for me. 
l wanta gentle kind, and that will store lots of honey. There is 
plenty of white clover in this neighborhood. INDIANA. 


ANSWER.—Probably Italian bees will suit you as well as any, and 
it may be that those you have are all right. You can, however, not 
be sure of that without being able to compare them with others, and 
it would be a good plan for you to get an Italian queen from some 
queen-breeder. After a year or so you can decide which bees suit you 
best, and then rear your queens from the best. Your father must bea 
very wise sort of a man to allow a boy of 11 to keep bees. I hope you 
will be very successful. I like boys. 


— > 2 oo 


Caring for Honeyless Bees in the Fall. 


1. How shall I care for colonies of bees where they are robbed of 
their honey after the fall-flow ceases! There area number who caught 
bees in boxes and in the sides of houses, and one of my neighbors had 
a swarm take possession of their washing-machine, where it had been 
left to drain the water out. These parties expect to kill the bees as 
soon as they cease to gather honey; I can have them and their brood 
for taking them out. WhatI wish to know is: Can I successfully 
take them and winter them? If so, please give me a little instruction. 

2. Is sugar better than honey to feed bees? I have 18 colonies run 
for comb honey. I put some frames where I took supers off for comb 
honey to feed the bees if necessary, provided sugar is not as g pod. 

NEBRASKA. 

ANSWER.—You will have to use your ingenuity to some extent, as 
each will probably differ from every other case, depending on how the 
bees are located. The main thing is to get the bees into the hive, upon 
their combs of brood, if they have any, the combs being transferred as 
directed in your book for transferring. The probability is that you 
will not have enough combs, and it will be well to help out with 
frames filled with foundation. Then you will feed with the Miller or 
some other feeder, according to the general instructions in your book 
for fall feeding; trying to let each colony have the equivalentof about 
30 pounds of honey. That will require about 22 pounds of dry granu- 
lated sugar, if you use sugar syrup. 

2. There is no better food for bees than good honey, but granu- 
lated sugar makes a very good substitute. 


Queenie Jeanette is the title of a pretty song in sheet 
music size, written by J.C. Wallenmeyer, a musical bee- 
keeper. The regular price is 40 cents, but to close out the 
copies we have left, we will mail them at 20 cents each, as 
long as they last. 
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NOEL SAYS 


If you are sick with any disease of the C ire ulation, the Stomach, 


Throat, VITZ-ORE WILL CURE YOU! 


NOEL is the discoverer of Vitae Ore, has been familiar with its wonderful properties for two 
generations, has watched its remarkable action in thousands upon thousands Of cases, and 


HE OUGHT TO KNOW 
NOEL 
to know what he wants. NOEL says that the 
THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL who requests 
it.the receiver to Be THE JUDGE, one not to 
pay ONE CENT unless satisfied, and NOKL is 
the President and principal stockholder of 
the Theo. Noel Company, and what 
Ht says goes. Here is his SIGNA- 
TURE ON IT! 


PERSONAL TO 
SUBSCRIBERS! 


SEND to every worthy sick and ailing persor 7 

AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, a full-sized $1.00 package of VITA-ORE by mail, POSTPAID, 
for one month's continuous treatment, to be paid for within one month’s time afte 
receiver can truthfully say that its use has done him or her more good than all 

the drugs and doses of quacks or good doctors or patent medicines he or she has ever used 
and understand that we ask 


E WILL 


sufficient 
receipt, if the 


this over again carefully. 
and not before. WE TAKE ALL THK RISK; 
not benefit you, you pay us nothing. 
four days, but we do offer 
medicine 


YO 


thirty davs to try the medicine, thirty days to see results before you need pay us one cent, and you do not pay the one cent unless you do see the results. 
ABE TO BE THE JUDGE! We know that when VIT.Z-ORE has put you on the road to a cure you will be more than willing to pay. 


What Vitz-Ore Is: 


sium, 





Rheumatism, Bright's Disease 


SAYS he doesn’t want your money unless Vit#-Ore benefits you, and NOBEL is old enough 
Theo. 
send a full-sized One Dollar package on thirty days’ trial to every sick or ailing reade 


U 





our 
HAVE NOTHING 
We do not offer to send you a free sample to last three or 
to send you a regular $1.00 package of the most successful curative 
known to the civilized world, without one cent of risk to you. 


Liver, Kidneys, Bladder or 


Noel Company has instructions to 


r of 


who writes us, mentioning THE 


. Read 
pay only when it has done you good, 


TO LOSE. If it does 


fe offer to give you 


Vitx-Ore is a natural. hard, adamantine rock-like substance—mineral 
the neighborhood of a once powerful but now extinct mineral spring. 
to the air, when it slacks down like lime and is then of medicinal! value. 
three properties which are most essential for the retention of health in the human system, and one package—one ounce 


quart ot water, will equal in medicinal strength and curative value 8 0 gallons of the most powerful mineral water drank fresh from the springs. 
discovery, in which there is nothing added or taken from. 


It is the marvel of the century for curing 





-ORE 
It requires twenty years for oxidization by exposure 


YOL 
We are willing to take the 


mined from the ground like gold and silver in 


it contains free iron, free su'!phur and free magne 
—of the ORE, when mixed with a 


It is a geological 


- Blood Poisoning. Heart Trouble, Dropsy, Catarrh and 


‘Rhroat Affections, Liver, Kidney and Bladder Ailments, Stomach and Female 
Disorders, La Grippe. Malarial Fever, Nervous Prostration 


as thousands testify 


,and as no one, answering this, writing for a package, will deny after using. 
the remedies found in a free state in healing mineral springs 


and General Debility, 


MEDICAL SCIENCE has failed to improve upon oreven equa! 
Physicians, the oldest and best, the newest and learned, acknowledge this to be a fact when they 


encounter a disease which is not amenable to the action of drugs by packing the patient off to Carlsbad, Sarat ga, Baden, there to drink the waters which contain 


the essential properties for the restoration of health, and the patient returns, fresh, healthy, in mind and body. 
but the wealthy can 


If the sufferers cannot afford the trip-and few 


-they must continue to suffer, as the waters deteriorate rapidly, and when transported fail to produce the desired results. 


A LETTER 10 THK THEO. NOEL COMPANY. 


CHICAGO, will bring a healing mineral spring to your door, to your own house, your chamber—will bring to 
youyv i I #-ORKE. a mineral Spring condensed and concentrated, a natural God-made remedy for the relief and cure of the ills with which man is afflicted. Why con- 


tinue to suffer when this NATURAL CURING AND HEALING ORE, Nature's remedy, can be had for the asking, when the poor as well as the rich can have the 
benefit of healing springs? ‘ 


This offer will challenge the attention and consiteration and afterwards the gratitude of everv living person who desires better health, or who suffers pains 


ills and diseases WHICH HAVE DEFIED THE MEDICAL 
investigation, and at our expense, regardless of what ills you have, 


WORLD AND GROWN WORSE WITH AGE. 
by sending to us for a package. 


We care not for your skepticism, but ask only 
In answer to this, address 


your 


THEO. NOEL COMPANY, J. P. Dept., Vitze-Ore saatiesidl Chicago, Ill. 











QUEENS! 


— and Leather-Colored Italian, warranted 

give satisfaction—those are the kind reared 
by QUIRIN-THE-QUEEN-BREEDER. Our bus- 
iness was established in 1888. Our stock origi- 
nated from the best and highest- priced long- 
tongued red clover breedersinthe U.S. We 
rear aS many, and perhaps more, queens than 
auy other breeder in the North. Price of queens 
after July ist: Large Select, 75c each; six for 
$4; Tested Stock, $1 each; six for $5; Selected 
Tested, $1.50 each; Breeders, $3 each. Two- 
frame Nuclei (no queen) $2 each. All Queens 
are warranted pure. 


Special low price on queens in lots of 25 to 100. 

All queens are mailed promptly, as we keep 
300 to 500 on hand ready to mail. 

We guarantee safe delivery to any State, Con- 
tinental Island, or European Country. Our Cir- 
cular will interest you; it’s free. 

Address all orders to 


Quirin-the-Queen-Breeder 
PARKERTOWN, OHIO. 
(The above ad. will appeartwice per month 
only.) 16E13t 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


if you want the Bee-Book 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other published, 
send $1.20 to 








Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 





FOR HIS 


® ’ 
‘¢‘ Bee-Keeper’s Guide. 
Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 
Please meution Kee Journa! when writing 





FROM MANY FIELDS 





hel hed Aedes ek da ak dai i i i ee el ek 





A Visit to Two Bee-Keepers. 


During the middle of August I had a most 
delightful trip to Rhode Island and Massa- 
chusetts. I met Mr. Arthur C. Miller, and 
spent a very enjoyable afternoon with him at 
his apiary. Here I saw bees feeding each 
other, or one or two bees taking feed from a 
third which. did not extend its tongue in 
giving it. I also saw evidence of the lack of 
respect which bees pay theirqueen. However 
these two things may be in other localities, in 
Mr. Miller’s locality bees do just as he says 
they do. 

From Mr. Miller’s I went out to see Mr. 
Alley. I found him hard at work, with a red 
handkerchief over the back of his head and 
neck, and his smoking-pipe containing to- 
bacco for introducing, between his teeth. He 
much prefers this handkerchief to a veil, as 
the latter is hard on his eyes. 
and stinging’ bees about his eyes 
to bother him in the least. 

Mr. Alley had about 175 nuclei scattered 
about his yard. Of course, they were arranged 
any way to avoid the loss of queens from en- 
tering the wrong hives. 


A few stings, 
, do not seem 


He opened many of 








Wanted to Sell. 


30 COLONIES ITALIAN Bees in Dove- 
tailed Hives, 8-frame, self-spacing Hoffman— 
frames in good condition—at $3.50 a hive: 5or 
more hives at $3.00a hive. One Cowan No. 15, 
2-frame Extractor, and a lot of extracting- 
combs. Address, §S. A, M'LLER, 

38A2t Box 553; New Decatur, Ala. 


20000 TREES 


200 varieties. Also Grapes,Small Fruits ete, best ruot- 
ed stock. Genuine, cheap, 2 sample currants mailed for 
0c. Desc. price list free. LEWIS ROESCH, Fredonia, N. ¥- 


“lease mention Bee Journal when writing 


Adel Queens. 


One Queen, $1.00; more than one at the rate of 
$9.00 per doz. All Breeding Queens. 

38A3t H. ALLEY, WENHAM, MASs. 

Please mention Kee Journal when writing 


The Emerson Binder 


This Emerson stiff-board Binder with cloth 
back for the American Bee Jourual we mail for 
but 60 cents; or we will send it with the Bee 
Journal for one year—both for only $1.40, Itis 
a fine thing to preserve the copies of the Jour- 
nal as fast as they are received. If youn have 














this “Emerson” no further binding is neces- 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
CHICAGO ILL. 


sary. 


144 & 146 Erie Street, 
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s nuclei for me to see the queens in different 
izes of growth. I saw queens laying, virgin 
eens in nuclei, and dozens together in nur- 
just fertilized, with the male 
rgans still attached, and queens having filled 

e nucleus hive and ready to ship. 

[ saw Mr. Alley work his entire system from 
eginning to end, and for him it truly is sim- 
le, fast, and, from the appearance of his 
ueens, productive of good results. In less 


ries; queens 





han 10 minutes he removed eggs from the | 


ye, cut the comb into strips, killed each 
iternate egg, fastened the strips to sticks, 
put the sticks in the frame, and gave all to a 
colony of bees prepared several hours before. 
He thus prepared eggs for about 60 cells. 

Mr. Alley’s method of introducing virgin 
queens to nuclei from nursery-cages is very 
easy and quick. He simply removes the plug 
from the cage, takes the feeder from the hive, 
plugs the entrance with a plantain leaf, 
smokes thoroughly with tobacco-smoke 
through the feeder-hole in the top, shakes the 
queen out of the cage into the feeder-hole, 
replaces the feeder, and the work is done. I[n 
a few days, if the weather is good, he hasa 
laying queen. This introducing is done to- 
ward evening, and by morning the entrance 
has been forced open, and all is well. He 
allows the queen to layin the nucleus for 
nearly a week before shipping. This keeps 
his nuclei strong. 

I do not know how a system could be more 
simple, rapid, and reliable, than this one of 
Mr. Alley’s. RicHarpD D. Barcuay, 2d. 

Philadelphia Co., Pa., Sept. 10. 





Wettest Season in Many Years. 


It has been the wettest and coldest summer 
here for many years, being very wet all 
through June, July, August, and all but three 
days in September, so far. 

I started with 3 colonies, increased to 6, and 
have taken about 150 pounds of honey, so far. 
But prospects are good for a good fall crop. 

I get from 15 to 20 cents a pound for my 
honey (comb) per section, and I sell culls for 
a shilling apiece, but eat the most of them 
ourselves. D. M. LAUDENSLAYER. 

Clinton Co., Pa., Sept. 12. 





Introducing Queens. 

As lam so deeply interested in apiculture, 
and have so much to learn, and so many ques- 
tions to ask, I am willing to give other be- 
ginners any little kink I have found out. So 
here is one: s 

I had two queenless colonies, as I supposed ; 





Italian Queens, 
Bees and Nuclei. 


We have a strain of 
bees bred specially for 
honey - gathering and 
longevity, at the follow- 
ing prices: 

One Untested Queen..... $ .60 
One Tested Queen ....... .80 
One Select Tested Queen. 1.00 
One Breeder Queen ...... 1.50 
Ose - Comb Nucleus (no 
ee a ee 

These prices are for the re- 
mainder of the season. 

Queens sent by return mail. 
Safe arrival guaranteed. hee? tt on oe. lots 


send for Coreg: J. L TRON 
16Atf ogan St., CLARINDA, Sowa 


#lease mention Bee Journal when writing 





+ aia, cht healt: attain ais 
—-BEST=— 


Extracted nonéy FOr Sale 


ALL IN 60-POUND TIN CANS. 
Alfalfa 


Honeys 


This is the famous 
White Extra 
Honey gathered in 
the great Alfalfa 
regions of the Cent- 
ral West. It is a 
splendid honey, and 
nearly everybody 
who cares to eat 
honey at all can’t 
get enough of the 

lfalfa extracted. 





] 
i 


Honeyse 


This is the weil- 
known light-colored 
honey gathered from 
the rich, mectar- 
laden basswood blos- 
soms. It has a 
stronger flavor than 
Alfalfa, and is pre- 
ferred by those who 
like a distinct flavor 
in their honey. 





Write for Quantity Prices by Freight, if Interested. 


A sample of either, by mail, 10 cents, to pay for package and postage. 


Order the Above Honey and then Sell It. 


We would suggest that those bee-keepers who did not produce 
enough honey for their home demand this year, just order some of the 
above, and sell it. And others, who want to earn some money, can get 
this honey and work up a demand for it almost anywhere. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 144 & 146 E. Erie St., Chicago, III. 


BPMNALLALALLNAALLLLAU NUNN 
QUEENS # sive... 





SAAMI EIEN URNS 


aaa ato ha paintings. 





The Universal Satisfaction our 











REMARKABL 


I was showing my father yesterday how my bees, which I bought _ you, were mes “work- 
ing everything in my apiary. Send me 4 Buckeye Red Clover and 2 Muth Strain Golden Italians. 
I will order more after next extracting. THOS. H. KINCADE. 


Buckeye Strain Red Clover Queens. They roll in hone nex, , while the ordinary starve. 
Muth Strain Golden Italians—None SupErior. arniolans—NonrE BETTER. 


Untested, 75c each; 6 for.......c.ceesseeese $ 4.00 Tested, $1.50 each: 6 for. 
Select Untested, $1,00 each; 6 for . 5.00 Select Tested, $2.50 each; 6 for. 
Best money can buy, $3.50 each. 


Send for Catalog of BEE-SUPPLIES ; complete line at manufacturer’s prices. 


The Fred W. Muth Co., 


Front and Walnut, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Dittmer’s Foundation ! This foundation is made by a process that pro- 


duces the superior of any. It is the cleanest and 
purest. It has the brightest color and sweetest 
Retail and Wholesale. odor. It is the most transparent, because it has 
the thinnest base. 
other make. 


It is tough and clear as crystal, and gives more sheets to the pound than any 
Working wax into Foundation tor Cash a Specialty. 
always wanted at highest price. 
Catalog giving FULL LINE OF SUPPLIES with prices and samples, FREE on application. 


E. GRAINGER & Co., Toronto, Ont., GUS. DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 


Let me SELL or BUY your 


HONEY 


some to offer, mail sample with lowest price expected, delivered 
Cincinnati 


+1 IF IN NEED * 
State quantity and kind wanted, and I will quote you price. 
the cash basis, in buying or selling. 
Full stock of Bee-Supplies, the best made, Root’s Goods at their 
factory prices. SEEDS of Poney-plants. 
Successor to CHAS. F. 


C. H.W. WEBER Ssesvuni 


2146-48 Gentral Ave., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


.+-$ 7.25 
- 12,00 





Beeswax 





If you have 


I do business on 
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Thousands of Hives - Millions OF Sections 


‘Ready for Prompt Shipment. 


We are not selling goods on NAME ONLY, but on their quality. 
In addition to the many car-loads we are shipping to all parts of the United 
States, we have just made one shipment of five car-loads to England. 


G. B. LEWIS CO., Watertown, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 


Bees and Apiary Stock 
at a Bargain! 


We have for sale in Lee Co., Ill., (100 miles west of Chicago, on the Chi 
cago & Northwestern and Illinois Central Railroads), the following list, some of 
which is new, and the balance as good as new: 








66 10-frame Dovetailed Nailed Hive-Bodies .... .25¢ each. 


60 10-frame Simplicity Nailed Hive-Bodies..................... ......20¢ each. 
167 8-frame Hive-Bodies..... ein pike ate otaceee weeee. 0G each. 
70 Wood-bound 10-frame Zine ‘Honey- ‘Boards. labo ce: Site ek Sete etapciy 0a 


20 Unbound 10-frame Zine Honey- Boards....... 
1200 New, Clean, Wired Extracting Combs (L. 
700 New L. 
~~ Good L. 


ea Terre: ff * 
a ee. hh lCUl}té«‘S 
Brood-Frames with full sheets wired foundation. er, | = 
RII es ula Crt ils od wos Win glen Ria Ok wd aide ab.c ale 12¢ each. 


2.Frame Cowan Reversible Honey-Extractor 


$8.00 
T wo- part Wooden Uncapping- | Saar 4 00 
; ‘* New Model ”’ Solar Wax-Extractor (glass 26x60 in. a 8.00 


1 Wooden Honey-Tank with galvanized-iron bottom (holds 1800 lbs. ). 10.00 
1 Bingham Honey- PD Rais whiviei en dilus 6s dns 00's fckageta thal <citane 50 


1 6-inch Comb Foundation Mill ...................cccce, 15 00 
Dias Ces TE hg i os <0 6 one de dbs sw wees sv dbandy scien 25.00 


530 New Wired Staple-Spaced Brood-Frames—per 100 
Also 60 Full colonies Italian Bees in 10-fr. 
$4.50 each; 10 or more at $4.00 each. 


wee errr T eT eee re 2 00 


Langstroth hives, at these prices: 5 colonies at 
No disease. 


All the above can be shipped promptly. First come, first served. What 
do YOU want out of the lot ? or do you want it all? Of course the combs and 
frames of foundation could be filled into the empty hive-bodies and shipped 

safely in that way, if so desired. (No order filled for less than $500 from the 
above list). Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 


144 & 146 East Erie Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


! Sections, Shipping-Gases, 





































> - - ] 
pcocos Honey-Gans, 
"AT Ss And everything necessary for the bee-keeper 
ya AT ROOT'S pF PRICE Prompt shipping. FINE ITALIAN QUEENS 
Everything used by bee-keepers Catalog free. 
POUDER’S flONEY-JARS. Prompt . M. SCOTT & CO. 
service. Low Freight Rates. 1004 E. Washington St., 
NEW CATALOG FREE. 49Atf INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
’ Saher DAIRYMEN ARE DELIGHTED 
seieht to meet those who work for us. Cow keepers always 
have money We start in business. You make 
large profits. work. We furnish capital. Send 
DRAPER PUBLISHING CO.. Chicago, lils. 
ad ’ 
INGHAM’S "Smo | 
25 years the best. > 
Send for Circular. ers ’ on oe a a + 
2sAtf Pi GE. ++ 4 : 
t 








| + 
+ 

T.P. =e SM NOK Mich | z. += 
25 CENTS EACH | 

ron FOR $1.00. 


Hybrid Queens! 22 eesF0S' | TEST PAGE FENCE ONCE 


\ and you'll never be satisfied with any other. 
) : s) $1.00; t =) 
Queen (no combs) $1.00; 2 or more, 7Scentseach. | Bice WOVEN WIRE FENCE €0., Adrian, Mich, 


H. H. Porter, Baraboo, Wis. Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


28 cents Cash « 
° Tek 
paid for Bees Wax. CASH—for best yel 


low, upon its receipt, or 30 cents in trade. Impure wax not taken at any price. 
Address as follows, very plainly, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 144 & 146 Erie St., Chicago, I11. 


Please Mention the Bee Journal 











This is a good time 
to send in your Bees- 
wax. Weare paying 
28 cents a pound — 





when writing 
Advertisers *+*+« 





I found no queen in either, nor any bri 
any age, so I sent for two queens, which 
all right, and near night the same day 
amined both hives again, and found no 
in either, but queen-cells of several ages 
cut them all out. Another thing, I f 
what looked like drone-cells at least 
inch in diameter, the largest I ever say 
let those queens remain in their cages i; 
of the hives for two days and one night 
order to get the scent of the hives. 

Toward sunset of .the second day I tool 
empty hive and placed it immediately in f: 
of the old hive, say a foot or so, with a y 
board forming a bridge from one hive to 
other. I then took out each frame with 
bees on and put them in this empty bive-bo 
which, when completed, I sprinkled with px 
permint water, then sprinkled the queen to 
introduced, and then brushed the bees 
above from the frames, and placed the empt 
frames back in the old hive, dumped the bes 
out on this bridge, and let themrun in asa 
swarm, and when about half in I turned t 
queen and escort bees loose, and saw them ru 
in all right. I then placeda super of frames 
on top, that I had recently transferred fro: 
box-hive, all tied with strings, and let the 
have this to occupy their attention for awhil 
until they became well acquainted with th 
queen, and then I closed the hive. 

The next morning, on visiting these hives 
I found one queen dead and dragged out, an 
the other showed nothing wrong that I coul 
see from the outside, but I would disturb on!) 
the one with the dead queen. 1 got my assis 
tant and went carefully to work to examine 
to see if there was not some sort of a queen 
in this hive; although I had examined this 
particular hive a half-dozen or more times, | 
was going to make a more thorough thing of 
it. But on the third frame I lifted up, my 
assistant saw a queen, and on examining her 
she showed signs of something being wrong 
seemed to be crippled in one leg, and got 
about very slowly and clumsily; still, there 
was not an egg of any kind or any brood 
be seen, and I suppose this hive has been in 
this broodless condition no telling how long 
as the colony had become reduced from a ve: 
large one to quite a small one, but had plenty) 
of honey and no drones. 

After writing the above I examined the 
other hives, and to my great satisfaction 
found my new process of introducing a queen 
to a colony that had been queenless ever since 
it was hived May 20, had proven a perfect 
success. 

When I placed this queen in her cage insicdk 
the hive the bees clustered around her an: 
clung to the wire,and held on with such 
grip I could hardly force 
thought that was an unfavorable sign—on¢ 
that indicated they would ball ber if the 
could get to her—and it was with the greates 
fear, and with but little hopeI had of success 
fully introducing a queen when the bees acted 
in this way; but, being a novice, I did not 
know whether it was a favorable or 
favorabie sign. 

My idea of this method of introducing a 
queen intoa colony, was that by brushing 
them all off and running them in as a swarm 
and spraying them, 
and so confuse them 
one bee from 


them loose. 


ap ul 


would so mix up things 
that they could not te!) 


another; and through this 


freshly transferred super, with the combs tied 
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strings and leaking with honey, was to 
ert their attention from the queen to the 
k of fastening in these combs and lapping 
the running honey. JOHN KENNEDY. 
.dams Co., Miss. 





SSS 


CONVENTION NOTICES. 


llinois.—T he annual meeting of the Northern 

nois Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held 

he Court House, in Rockford, Ill., Tuesday 
Wednesday, Oct. 20 and 21,1903. A good 

gram is being prepared, and all interested 

bees are invited to attend. 

herry Valley, I11. B. Kennepy, Sec. 


Utah.—The Utah Bee-Keepers’ Association 

il meetin the City and County Building in 
iit Lake City, Oct. 5, commencing at 4:30 
clock p.m. Among the subjects discussed 
vill be the winter problem and the best method 

promote the interest of the State and National 
4 ssociations. E. S. Lovesy, Pres. 





LE e 


South as well as North. 


How Moore’s strain of Italians roll in the 
honey down in Texas. 


HuTTO, Tex., Nov. 19, 1902. 

J. P. Moore.—Dear Sir:—I wish to write you 
in regard to queens purchased of you. I could 
have written sooner, but I wanted to test them 
thoroughly and see if they had those remarka- 
ble qualities of a three-banded Italian bee. I 
must confess to you lam more surprised every 
day asl watch them. They simply “roll the 
honey in.” It seems that they get honey where 
others are idle or trying to rob; and for gentle- 
ness of handling, 1 have never seen the like. 
Friend E. R. Root was right when he said your 
bees have the longest tongues; for they get 
honey where others fail. will express my 
thanks for such queens. I am more than 
pleased. I will stock my out-apiaries next 
spring with your queens. 

Yours truly, HENRY SCHMIDT. 

Tae above is pretty strong evidence that red 
clover is not the only plant which requires 
long-tongue bees to secure the greatest quantity 
of nectar. 

Daughters of my 23-100 breeder, the prize- 
winner, and other choice breeders: Untested, 
75 cents each; six, $400; dozen, $7.50. Select 
untested, $1.U0 each; six, $5.00; dozen, $9.00. 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. Cir- 
cular free. I am filling all orders by return 
mail, and shall probably be able todo so till 
the close of the season. 


J. P. Moore, L. Box 1, Morgan, Ku. 
31Atf Pendleton Co. 
Please mention Bee Journa: when writing 


$300,060,000.00 A YEAR 


you may have part of it if you work 

for us. Uncle Sam’s poultry product paye 
that sum. Send 10c for samples and partic 
ulars. We furnish capital to start you in 
Draper Publishing Co. Chicago, |i. 


Piease mention Bee Journai when writing 


SWEET CLOVER 


And Several Other Clover Seeds. 











We have made arrangements so that we car 
furnish Seed of several of the Clovers by freigh’ 
or express, at the following prices, cash witt 
the order: 


Sh 106 3m SOP 
Sweet Clover (white)....§ .65 $1.20 $2.75 $5.00 
Sweet Clover (yellow).... .90 1.70 4.00 7.50 
Alsike Clover .........+.- 1.00 180 4.25 8.00 
White Clover ............ 1.50 2.30 6.50 12.50 
Alfalfa Clover ........... 1.00 180 4.25 8.00 


Prices subject to market changes. 
Single nd 5 cents more than the 5-pound 
rate, and 10 cents extra for postage and sack. 


Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, if 
wanted by a or 10 cents per pound if 
wanted by mai 

GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
144 & 146 Erie Street, CHICAGO, ILL 





Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 
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Premium 


HONEY AND BEESWAX 


MARKET QUOTATIONS 








A Foster 
Stylographic 
PEN.... 


This pen consists of a hard 
rubber bolder, tapering to a 
round point, and writes as 
smoothly as a lead-pencil. The 
point and needle of the pen 
are made of platima, alloyed 
with iriditam—substances of 
great durability which are not 
affected by the action of any 
kind of ink. 

They hold sufficient ink to 
write 10,000 words, and do mot 
leak or blot. 

As they make a line of umi- 
form width at al! times 
they are umequaled tor 
ruling purposes. 

Pens are furnished in neat 
paper boxes. Each pen is ac- 
companied with full directions, 
filler and cleaner. 

Best MANIFOLDING PEN ON 
THE MARKET. 

19,000 Postmasters use this 
kind of a pen. The Editor of 
the American Bee Journal uses 
the ** Foster.’? You should have 
one also. 


How to Get a ‘‘Foster’’ 
FREE. 


Send TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS 
to the American Bee Journal for 
one year, with $2.00; or send 
$1.90 for the Pen and your own 
subscription to the American 
Bee Journal for one year; or, 
for $1.00 we will mail the pen 
alone. Address, 

(Exact size of 


the Pen.) GEORGE W. YORK & co. 
144 & 146 Erie St., Chicago, Ill 








of the very best Extracted 
9 5,000 Ibs. Honey for sale in new cans 
at 6% cents per lb. for the 
lot. Also 3,000 lbs. of A No.1 white comb honey 
in 4x5 sections at 13 cts. per Ib. 
P. J. GUNZEL, Weiner, Poinsett Co., Ark. 


Please mention the Bee Journal. 
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E INVITE all readers of the AMER- 

ICAN Bee JOURNAL who seek a col- 
lege for themselves or friends to inves- 
tigate 


MountUnionGollege 


Our motto in all departments is ““Max- 
imum efficiency at minimum cost.” 

Our scholastic training is equal to the 
best, our reputation first-class. All ex- 

nses fora year, aside from the cloth- 
ing and traveling, less than $200.00. Co 
education, health conditions, moral and 
religious influence, superior. 
9 Send for catalog. 


MOUNT UNION COLLEGE, 
Alliance, Ohio. 


Civanc 






















~uuun Bee Journa: When Wrillng 
Boys, Girls, old and young alike, 
make money working for us. 
peas. Send as 10c stamps or silver for full instructions and a |ine of 
“wmples to work with UDRAPER PUBLISHING CO.,Chicago.|il, 


BOY WE WANT WORKERS 
We furnish capital to start you in busi- 
Please mention Bee Journal wnen writing, 








Cuicaco, Sept. 18.—Sales are not frequent 
enough to keep receipts cleaned up. They are 
made on a basis of 13@14c for comb of the best 
grades. Extracted, white, 64@7c for clover 
and basswood.and 6@7c for other white honeys; 
amber, 54@6%c; according to flavor aud pack- 
age. Be€swax, 3c. R. A. Burnett & Co. 


Kansas City, Aung. 25.—Receipts of comb 
honey more liberal; demand improving. We 
quote fancy white comb, 24 section case, $3.25; 
No. 1, white amber comb, 24-section case, $3 00; 
No. 2, white amber comb, 24-section case, $2.75; 
Extracted. white, per lb., 6%c; amber. 54@6c. 
Beeswax, 25@We. Cc. C. CLemons & Co, 


ALBANY, N.Y., Sept. 4.—Demand for honey 
improving, at 15@16: for fancy white comb; 
14@15c for No. 1; 13@14c for No. 2. Production 
of honey ia this vicinity is very light. This 
market will haveto depend on other sections 
more this season thanever. Extracted honey, 
7@7%c for white; 6@6%c for mixed and buck- 
wheat. Beeswax, 28@ 0c. H. R. Wricur. 


CINCINNATI, Aug. 6—The supply about equals 
the demand for extracted honey. Weare sell- 
ing amber extracted in barrels from 5%@6\<c, 
according to quality. White clover, barrels 
and cans, 7®@8éc, respectively. Comb honey, 
fancy, in no drip shipping cases, 16@16% cents. 
Beeswax, Wc. HE Frep W. Mura Co, 


NEw York, Sept. 8.—New crop comb honey 
is beginning to arrive more freely, and the de- 
mand is good forall grades. We quote fancy 
white at from 14@15c, No.1 at 13c,amber at 
from 11@12c; no buckwheat on the market as 
yet. 

Extracted is plentiful, and in fair demand at 
7c for the white, 6@6%c for the light amber, 
5@5%c for dark. Southern in barrels at from 
55@65c per gallon, according toquality. Bees- 
wax is declining, and nominal at from 28@2%c., 

HILDRETH & SEGELKEN, 


CINCINNATI, Sept. 18.—The extracted honey 
market has weakened a little as white cluver 
is offered — plentiful; prices of sales I made 
ruled as follows: Amber, in barrels, 5@5%c; 
water-white alfalfa, 6@6%c; fancy white clover, 


6%@i%c. Comb honcy, fancy water-white, 
14@15%c. No sales for lower grades. Bees- 
wax, 28c. Cc. H. W. Weper,. 


Sawn FRANcIsCO, Sept. 2.—White comb honey, 
13@14c; amber, 9@1lc. Extracted, white. 54% @éc; 
light amber, 5@5}éc: amber, 44 @5c; dark am- 
ber, 4@4%c. Beeswax, good to choice, light, 
27% @2%c: dark, 25@26c. 

Most of the comb on market is of small lots, 
and while being very steadily held, fails to 
move as readily or to as good advantage as 
would straight carload lots of uniform and 
high grade. Extracted is in high request, with 
offerings of only moderate volume, and market 
firm at prevailing values, 





WANTED! "489%. HONEY 


In no-drip shipping-cases. Also Amber Ex- 

tracted in barrels or cans. Quote your best price 

delivered Cincinnati. The Fred W. Muth Co. 
32Atf Front and Walnut, Cincinnati, OnI0. 





WANTED—Comb Honey in quantity lots. 
We are perhaps the only dealers in this article 
owning as much as 150,000 pounds at one time. 
Please state quantity, quality and price asked 
for your offerings, Thos. C. Stanley & Son, 
W%Atf MANZANOLA, COLo., or FAIRFIELD, ILL. 


WANTED—Extracted Honey. 
Mail sample and state lowest price delivered 
Cincinnati. Will buy FANCY WHITE COMB 
HONEY, any quantity, but must be put up in 
no-drip shipping-cases. ° 

Cc. H. W. WEBER, 
2146-48 Central Ave., CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
2AAtf Please mention the Kee Journal. 


WANTED! 


TO BUY—White Clover Comb and Extracted 
HONEY —also Beeswax. Spotcash. Address 
at once, Cc. M. SCOTT & CO. 


33Atf 1004 E. Wasn. St., INDIANAPOLIS, IND 











Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 
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The Best Bee-Goods 
in the World... 


are no better than those we make, 
and the chances are that they are not 
so good. If you buy of us you 
wil mot be disappointed. 
We are undersold by no 
ome. Send for new catalog and 
price-list and free copy of THE 
AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER;; in its 
thirteenth year; 50 cents a year; es- 
pecially for beginners. 
THE 


W. T. Falconer Mfg. Co., 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
W. M. Gerrisu, Epping, N.H., carries 
a full line of our goods at catalog prices. 
Order of him and save the freight. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


Queen-Clipping Device Free! 


The MoNnETTE Queen-Clipping 
Device is a fine thing for use in 
catching and clipping Queens’ 
wings. It is used by many bee- 
keepers. Full printed directions 
sent with each one. We mail it for 
25cents; or will send it FREE as 
a premium for sending us One 
New subscriber to the Bee Journal 
for a year at $1.00; or for $1.10 we 
will mail the Bee Journal one year 
and the Clipping Device. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
144 & 146 E. Erie St., - CHICAGO, ILL. 


Hives, Sections, Foundation, 


etc. We can save you money. Send list of goods 
wanted and let us quote you prices. ROOT’S 
GOODS ONLY. Send for Catalog. 

M. H. HUNT & SON, Bell Branch, Mich. 


Please mention Bee vournal when writing 
SHEEP MONEY 2S, S02? MaKe: 
= yea ape! forus. We will 


t easy. Send 10 cents for full 
6am 


PUBLISHING CO.. Chicago, I1ls. 
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Pleese mention Bee Journal when writing, 





10 to 100 Colonies of 
Yellow Italian Bees in 
Dovetail hives. Bees 
and hives in first-class 


FOr Sal 


condition. JOHN DIVEKEY. 
38A4t 346 S. River St., AURORA, ILL. 





By man of 20 
years’ expe- 


Position Wanted ssc: 


APIARIST AND POULTRYMAN. A 1 reference 
given. Address, Americen Bee Journal, 
144 & 146 E. Erie St., Curcaco, Itt. 


MADE. Bull 

Strong, Chicken- 

Tight. Sold to the Farmer at Wholesale 

s. Fully Warranted. Catalog Free. 
COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 

Box 89 Winchester, Indiana, U. 8. A. 


Please mention the Bee Journal 


Catnip Seed Free! 


We have some of the seed of that fa- 
mous honey-producing plant—Catnip. 
It should be scattered in all waste- 
places for the bees. Price, postpaid, 
15 cents per ounce; or 2 ounces mailed 
FREE to a regular subscriber for send- 
ing us one NEW subscriber to the Bee 
Journal for one year, with $1.00; or for 
$1.20 we will send the Bee Journal one 
year and 2 ounces of Catnip seed to 
any one. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


144 & 146 E. Erie St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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3" Dadants Foundation % 


Year Year } 

We guarantee Satisfaction. PUgiy Tamness Ne sagaine. ) 
No LOSS. PATENT WEED-PROCESS SHEETING. 

Why does it sell so well? Becinee it nas aumays fe 


there have not been any complaints, but thousands of compliments. 


wrk 
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Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material. 


We sell the best Veils, cotton or silk. 
nt 


Bee-Keepers’ Suppli 


Very fine pure-bred BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK Chickens and Eggs 
for sale at very low prices. 





OF ALL 
KINDS «#*#* 








Langstroth on the Honey-Bee—Revised 


’ 
The classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.20, by mail. 
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BEESWAX WANTED 
at all times. 


DADANT & SON, 


Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill 
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Please mention Bee Journal When writing 


RED CLOVER HONEY-QUEENS. 


SPRING BLUFF, WIS., July 18, 190: 
THE A. I, ROOT Co., Medina, Ohio. 
Dear Sirs:—I thought I would write 
you a few lines in regard to the Red 
Clover Queen | got from you. They 
haven’t swarmed yet this summer, but } 
have taken 48 sections from them and 
there is 24 more all ready to come off. 
Just think, 72 nice sections of as nice 
gy — — — and only July 
. It seems as thou i } 
jmp gh they will surely 
1 don’t know whether their tongues 
are any longer than any of the others, 
or whether they gathered it from Red 
Clover, but surely such bees ure worth 
money. 
I use the 8-frame Jumbo frame. 
>. E, KELLOGG. 


att 
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C. E. KELLOGG, Spring Bluff, Wis. 

Dear Sir:—We have yours of July 18th 
and would be glad to have you advise us 
by return mail with reference to the 
capping of the honey. Some parties say 
the capping from these bees is not 








white, and we would be giad to have you 
Dhl Ly + advise us how your honey is in this re- 
| \ Nw MN My! spect, and oblige, Yours truly, 
vil / \ THE A. 1. Root Co. 
i } ‘i __ SPRING BLUFF, WIS., July 31, 1903. 
UZ NU THE A. J. Root Co., Medina, Ohio. 
j UY APR TTT ij Dear Sirs:—Yours of July 24th at hand 


ll to-day. In regard to your question in 

J reference to the cappings of the honey 
| from these bees I will say that it is 
simply perfect, beautiful snow-white 
and every box perfect. 96 one-pound 
sections now. I am quite sure they wil! 
fill two more supers, which will bring 
the number up to 144. I would like very 
much to have you see a few of those sec- 
tions, and I will be giad to send you a 
few. 

Now, I haven’t told you ALL their 
good qualities yet. [am sure they are 
by far the most gentle bees to handle | 
have. I could take off the sections witb- 

* out smoke or veil without getting stung 
: There are a few traits about them that 
seem to me are quite remarkable aside from their honey-gathering; they don’t seem to want to swarm. 


I will write you again in a few weebs and let you know if they fill the 144 sections, which I am sure 
they will. Respectfully, C. BE. KELLOGG. 


AGAIN READY FOR PROMPT DELIVERY. 


We were snowed under with orders for a few weeks, but here we are agai 
with good Queens and prompt service. 


Red Clover and Honey Queens. 


Each. Six. | 
WIOOUIOR conc cctccccasetccésic. cect weber $1.00 $5.70 NS santspovansiguecncetedsve stveeisecovatensd Sow 
DORE OG, op ao Kngcesescevedanedercsvecsngeeses 2.00 "FT ht 2) 2. HS ee 7.50 
Select Tested...........sse000. cvcnapeshew SauP 17.10 | Extra Select Breeding...... .......0..sesceeeess 10.04 


With any of the last three we include one frame of bees and brood to insure 
safe arrival, for which we make no charge. These must be sent by express. 
Queen circular free.} 


THE A. I. ROOT CO., [edina, Ohio. 














